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Summer. 1944. From their Normandy 
beachhead. the advancing Americans 
are closing IN On the ST€aCt port of 
Cherbourg. A Strategic German-held — 
hill Overlooking the city belches death ene 


from five 105-millimeter £uns, five 88's. 


and 16 Other automatic Weapons. = 


Through fragrant Meadow &'ass, up — J 
Wooded slopes raked by deadly fire, a 
lieutenant from Minnesota leads 125 
Men toward the enemy POSItions. 
Three times, as death and wounds reduce 
his force. the lieutenant leaps atop a 
tank to rally the SUrViVvOrs and keep 
them Moving forward. Sixty men— 
less than half the force that Started the 

assault—are still in Combat when the 

enemy guns cease firing and white 

flags @Ppear. Behind those flags 

come 228 Germans. hands in air, 

leaving 70 dead Comrades around the 

Silent guns, _ -. "Yanks Capture Hill,”’ 

Say the headlines 


How can any of us do enough 
10 back “Pp men like this? 


To HASTEN THE FINAL ViCTOrRy,.. 
BUY War BONDS!.. gyy MORE BONDs! 


PT eee 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INC, 


| formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY} 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels i 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























Fine milling wheat is not an accident. We select it 


with the same care you use in checking your flour. 





F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board We offer u arl 

FRANK A. THEIS, President e % a foe See 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer . 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE rFOLEDO K A N S A S c I . bf TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 















IN CD. OPERATORS 


CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
E FLYING CROW 

























NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS 






BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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* ITISH SAMOA fupew) 

Semin SAMOA (Crurvita) 
WALLIS ISLAND QUEM) candi 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS gmavi *Counecei 


3 . 
be MARSHALL SLANDS ( mt 
: AL 
' “GoLOMON ISLANDS (GUABALCAN oe 
js BAS was PRAVELED “s ae 
pe CARS ovek A “ rASMeD 


Me. Fo “a 
CF aoe pproxtMATeLy ° 
% ’ 

y yee BE EaTEN on 
~ pre Frame ot UNDER 
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ates 
* British Samoa ( Upolu 
American Samoa (Tutuila 
Wallis Island ( Uea) 
Hawaiian Islands (Maui "'Oahu) 
Kwajelein 
Engeai 
Marshall Islands Ertiwetok 
Parry 
Roi 
Namur 
Solomon Islands (Guadalcanal 
This bag has traveled with me for 
two years over a distance of 21,000 
miles It has been washed by 
natives approximately once a week 
by being beaten on coral rocks 
PFC. Frank W. Underkuffler 
USMC 


quFFLER SMe 
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CHASE BAG Survives 
Two Years Beating on Coral Rocks! 


In March of 1942, Pfc. Frank W. Underkuffler, U.S.M.C. was sent 
a regular Chase Osnaburg bag to use as a “‘laundry” bag. For nearly 
two years, he and four or five of his buddies filled the bag every week 
with their soiled clothing and hired natives of the Pacific islands to 
“do their washing’. This the natives did by dipping articles in the sea 
water and beating them on sharp coral rocks. The bag was washed 


each time with the clothes. 


Rough treatment that! Clothes had to be replaced every two months 
—but the Chase bag went on and on, emerging after two strenuous 
years with scarcely a sign of wear. The photograph is unretouched, 


and the bag is now being displayed in various Chase offices. 
To withstand such a test Chase bags have got to be good. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERA LES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 





PORTLAND, ORE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS sr op an gg Ry . 
bai HARLIN A 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA, CHAGRIN FALLS, O 


DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOUS SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND OKLAHOMA CITY 


HUTCHINSON, KAN 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





















By John Cipperly 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


PROTEIN PROTAGONIST 

























OE NELLIS, now supporting Wal- 
ter Berger, Chief of the Feed Man- 
agement Branch of the War Food 

Administration, as his chief protein con- 

sultant, maintains the high standards of 

his predecessors in that post and causes 
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KANSAS BEST 


WICHITA, 


no little wonder on part of feed trade 
at Mr. Berger’s persuasive powers in 
getting top flight business men to leave 
their own operations to endure Wash- 
ington heat and strange working con- 
ditions of government. 





Mr. Nellis, now heading up his own 
company, the Nellis Feed Co., of Chi- 
cago, is a vigorous young man who is 
an old timer in the soybean industry. 
He probably has brokered as much soy- 
bean oil meal as any other man in the 
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FLOUR '’® 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 
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Joe Nellis 


. soybean sage... 


Born in New York state but 


settling in Ohio after a series of moves 


industry. 


Mr. Nellis graduated from Denniston col 
lege in the early thirties. 

While he 
of his action at the time, Bill Becker of 


was unaware of the eff 


Cereal By-Products Co. grabbed th 
energetic Mr. Nellis for the feed indus 
try. Joe Nellis pioneered soybean 
meal at a time when most of the 
industry looked on that valuable prod 
uct as some substance from China w 
never would amount to much here in thi 
states. But they did not consider the 
effect of the Nellis energy and _ partly 
as a result of his push, soybean oil ni 
was gradually introduced into _ the 
plants of the larger processors and fee’ 
manufacturers. 

Like most business men who come her 
to Washington to do their bit for the 
effort, Mr. Nellis 


just himself to government, but he ap 


war has had to ad 
pears to have succeeded noticeably wel 
In commenting on the operation of fee 
controls under WFO 9, Mr. Nellis says 
that he believes that the feed manufac 
turers are to be congratulated on thei 
offic 


co-operation with government 


When _ the 
problem was first revealed he thinks that 


seriousness of the proteil 


too little consideration was given to the 
thoughts and problems of the feed mar 
ufacturer, who is in the best positio 

Under Mr: 
Berger that condition has been corr« 
Mr. Nellis that th 


old line government officials also are com 


make such orders. work. 


and it appears to 
ing round to that line of thought. 
After meeting Ken Maltas and R. G 
Houghtlin who preceded Mr. Nellis as 
WFA 


eurious rt 


protein consultants at the Teed 


Management Branch, any 
porter would want to know how the :e\ 
with the 


could not be 


man compared previous 0¢ 
that Walter 
Berger could come up with first string 
After meet 


ing Mr. Nellis the only conclusion \our 


cupants. -It 
replacements every time. 


reporter can reach is that the new pitch 
er on the protein circuit looks every bi 
These ro- 
tein assignments at the WFA are tem 
but the first three have sct 4 
fast pace and high standard. Can it be 
that Mr. could have another 
equally good successor in mind? Or 
is the whole feed trade just that good? 


as good as the other two. 
porary 


Berger 
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te Made-Rite is a specific flour, milled 
a for your specific bread. The special 
on wheat from which it is milled, and the 
ads the 

ings unbroken formula of procedure in 
poe milling Made-Rite make it a flour that 
ini | virtually guarantees the quality of your 
Ona bread and the efficiency of your bakery. 
pe 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


aa (Trade Name of Flour MixHs of America, Inc.) 
i¢en- 


: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


~“45R8 






"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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PRESTON: Sire | 


RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 





‘ Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
> es Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
: Correspondence Solicited 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
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port Flours. 


















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours j 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. ] 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 


Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 

















New Ulm, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 






A kindly tip— 





Is habit forming. The many 
who use it keep right on. 






There is no reason to change. 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KATY and WABASH 
ELEVATORS ate 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Total Capacity 7. 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


OPERATING 


200, 000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘secretary-Treasurer 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla, 


Amarillo, Texas 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











Minnesota Girt FLour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 


with Vitamins 


and lron 







aera se long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


























7 Cremo’’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








EVANS MILLING CO. ™*="3H88320S,opuers 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Cc apacity, 16, 000 Bushels 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire ¥ ee plage 
% | , % a ; met in W 

" - ; officials o 
FLAVOR, APPEARANCE, and QUALITY in your baking : 3) ia 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 1 and 


able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 

production in your shop. bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, : winda 
The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor ; : ‘ sisal 
gins with the careful selection and master milling in all your bakery products. : 
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General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat tale he 
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Export Subsidy Meeting Set 





FLOUR COMMITTEE TO MEET CCC 
HEADS OCT. 12, GRAIN OCT. 14 


Equalization of Three Areas With Canadian Competition Subject 
of First Conference—CCC Expected to Make 
Decisions Without Delay 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


ssuineton, D. C.—Wheat and flour 
rts are about to be integrated into 
program for 


over-all government 


commodities. Committees repre- 
ing grain men and flour millers will 
mect in) Washington. this dis- 
cuss details of the arrangement. The 
convene Oct. 12 to be 
Oct. 


committees 


week to 


flour group will 


followed by the grain session on 
13. Membership of 


has been selected by associations in these 


these 


fields from lists submitted by Commod- 


Credit Corp., which will conduct 
meetings. 

e first sessions probably will con- 
the export market as affected by 
idian competition and broadly the 
program will attempt to 
differential 


basis for the 


government 


equalize the price between 


the two countries as the 


program. It is sug- 


American export 
vested that this might result in separate 





Buffalo Union Men 
Meet in Washington 
With WLB Officials 


Wasnincron, D, C.—Representatives 
of the Buffalo flour mill workers’ union 
met in Washington late last week with 
officials of the War 3oard to 
press for prompt handling of the issues 
differences between the 
of Buffalo mills. 

told that the 
case if the 
A report of 


Labor 


involved in 
union and management 

Union officials 
WI.B could not 
men were out on 
the Washington conferences was trans- 


Buffalo, 


were 
hear the 
strike. 


mitted to the union meeting at 
the evening of Oct. 9. 

\lthough a strike had been scheduled 
for Oct. 4, 
ment by the union business agent, the 

n was indefinitely postponed prior 

he Washington conference. 
e walkout had scheduled as 
‘test against the action of the man- 
ient of the mills in appealing a de- 
1 of the regional War Labor Board, 
1 reversed most of the recommenda- 
made by a WLB panel. The com- 
s filed an appeal from the regional 
which, in a directive 
1944, 
48-hour week, 


according to an announce- 


been 


’s decision, 
dated July 13, 
ion pay based on a 
for holidays not worked, a night 
maintenance 


approved 


bonus and a written 
iembership clause. 
ice the public reaction to the seiz- 
of the Montgomery Ward plant in 
Chicago some time ago, the War Labor 
Board has shown take 
over strike bound plants where a direct 


connection with war production is not 


reluctance to 


clearly shown. 


subsidy levels for exporters from three 
major wheat and flour areas, the South- 
west, Minneapolis and Portland. 

If this solution is reached, exporters 
and millers in the Southwest might be 
provided a wheat subsidy to equalize 
with Canadian wheat 
This type of subsidy 


their wheat costs 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 
possibly would be paid at interior points 
with exporters permitted to scramble for 
business at Gulf ports. 

While 
ploratory nature to reconcile industry 


the sessions will be of an ex- 
requirements with government plans it 
is expected that before a final program 
can be completed many intricacies in 
computations between areas will have to 
be investigated. 

However, it is unlikely that CCC will 
permit time to be lost in reaching a 
Officials at that 
that they have received a large volume 


decision. agency say 
of mail following the signing of the Sur- 
plus Property Disposal bill which gives 
CCC authority to dispose of agricultural 
commodities and their end products at 
world market prices. to the en- 
actment of this law CCC was restricted 
to sales at parity for wheat, except for 


Prior 


domestic sales of feed wheat which could 
be disposed of at 85% of parity. 

With the 
plan into the 
which is designed to control wheat price 
range, it 
Canadian 


integrating of an 
program, 


export 
over-all wheat 
narrow 
that 

hold in line’ or it 
be extremely difficult to fix 
subsidy rates with any degree of cer- 
Inter- 


fluctuations within a 


will be essential 
prices will 
domestic 


tainty over long periods of time. 
nally the computation of the subsidy for 
Minneapolis region and Mississippi River 
points should present the greatest diffi- 
which will calculation of 
from these points to Gulf 


culty involve 
movements 
ports. 
Now that the domestic flour subsidy 
has been announced on a uniform basis 
for all types of wheat for all 
complications from that source are mod- 
ified. In computing the export subsidy 
it is expected that payments will rep- 
less the domestic 


areas 


resent a net amount 
subsidy rate. 

Trade sources here say that they ex- 
pect that the export subsidy program 
will be pushed through quickly by CCC 
that J. B. Hutson, president of 
will not become ensnarled 
as char- 


and 
that 
in an involved program 
acterized the domestic subsidy paid by 
Defense Supplies Corp. However, with 
the entire wheat and flour 
now virtually under the control of one 
man with arbitrary powers the resultant 
flexibility of action permits co-ordinated 
decisions and prompt remedies when in- 
equalities occur, a type of action which 
was not available to DSC. 
Members of the millers’ 


agency, 
such 


programs 


committee 





that is meeting with CCC officials this 
week are: G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; A, B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. Neb- 
inger, General Mills, Ine. Buffalo; 
Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; William P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth; John E. Novak, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; John W. 
Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; Adam Lilly, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville; W. Stanley 
Allen, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

The 
will meet the next day is composed of: 
W. Schilthuis, Continental Grain Co., St. 
Louis; Raymond Barnes, Tidewater 
Grain Co., Philadelphia; Frank A. Theis, 
Co., Kan- 
Crossnay, Bunge 

Corp., New 
Fox, Inc., New 


committee of grain men which 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
sas City; Miguel K. 
North American’ Grain 
York; W. B. Fox, C. B. 
Orleans; James Salmanowitz, New York; 
Ray Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee; J. M. Chilton, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis; J. A. Norris, 
Norris Grain Co., Chicago; Weston 
Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Washington; Ray 
Bowden, Grain Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, Washington. 


and 


Y ¥ 


Space Relaxed 
Wasuincron, D. C.—Coincidently with 
the information that wheat and flour in- 
dustry groups were to confer with CCC, 
Administration 


the Foreign Economic 


announced through Export Bulletin 194 
that starting Oct. 15, 1944, freight space 
applications for flour shipments to Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Columbia, Peru and Ven- 
ezuela would no longer be required and 
that this relaxation would be applicable 
to Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay and Chile 
starting Nov. 1. 

This announcement all of the 
Latin American flour market to private 
trade with the exception of Argentina, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaiian Islands in 
the Pacific. It is likely that WFA will 
retain purchasing these 
two latter regions until some time next 


opens 


authority for 


yea r. 


9 


Rate of $1.35 Cwt 
Set for Temporary 
Cuban Flour Deal 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A 
established for the 


rate of $1.35 
ewt has been tem- 
porary flour export program for Cuba. 
The War Food Administration will pay 
that amount to flour exporters on 300,000 
Ibs of 
grown wheat to be exported not later 
than Nov. 30, 1944. 
of flour will be pro-rated between com- 
pre- 


flour milled from domestically 


This small quantity 


panies which participated in the 
vious selling period but mills which can 
only qualify -for less than one half car 
will be excluded from the proration. 
While the proration plan was designed 
to prevent any single mill from obtain- 


ing all of this allocation, and as such 
has received the approval of the indus 
try, it is that the 


of the less than half car elements works 


claimed elimination 


considerable hardship on some. sellers 
who may as a consequence be unable to 
keep their brands in Cuban distributive 
outlets. 

War Food 
than its share of trouble satisfy- 


Administration has had 


more 
ing millers in regard to the Cuban pro- 
With the announcement of the 
previous — selling stated 
that there would be no extension of time 


gram. 
period it was 
for sellers who were unable to ship prior 
to the expiration date. On the surface 
this pledge was fulfilled but with the 
proration of the re-opened program 
among previous sellers it is seen that in 
effect it actually extends the recent pro- 
gram in some cases. 

Government officials report that some 
mills have encountered difficulties ob- 
under the Cuban 
gram July 4, 1944. 
mills had completed shipments of flour 


available 


taining payment pro- 


announced These 
to ports but boats were not 
after War Shipping Administration had 
changes in shipping 
interpretation 


made emergency 


schedules. Under strict 


of government regulations it excludes 
these shipments from subsidy payment 
and it may be some time before a rul- 
ing can be taken which will compensate 
these mills for conditions over which they 


had no control. 





Flour Mills in Kansas City Resume 
Operations Pending Negotiations 


However, the 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—After a week of 
inactivity, flour mills in Kansas City re- 
sumed operations Oct. 10 following a 
meeting of representatives of labor, the 
disputes director of the War 
Board, and Major May, who represents 
the army in labor difficulties in the Kan- 


Labor 


sas City area. 

By returning to work, the men al- 
lowed negotiations to proceed, and the 
case now goes before a War Labor 
Board panel with flour millers and a 
negotiating committee of the union in an 
attempt to compromise their problems 
and to arrive at a new contract to re- 
place the one that expired June 14. 

There is the possibility that the de- 
cision of the War Labor Board as the 
result of the conferences to be held would 
be held unacceptable by the union and 


an “official” strike called. 


dispute is now following the regular 


course of such actions and no further 


labor crises are anticipated. 
Flour millers are working as 


an accept- 


a group 
in endeavoring to arrive at 
able contract for all parties. In the 
labor meeting held Oct. 9, which was a 
carry-over from the meeting held Oct. 
8, those attending were E. A. Ruesing, 
disputes director of the WLB, the ne- 
gotiating committee for the union, the 
union’s executive council, union agents 
and Major May of the army. 

The 1;000 workers returned to the 
mills at 7 a.m., Oct. 10, having walked 
out at 10 a.m., Oct. 3. Some wheat was 
damaged in tempering bins during that 
period, and flour users depending upon 
these millers were getting very short of 
supplies. 
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Macklem Baking Co., Denver, is helping to keep its bread before the public 
with attractive billboards tied up with war recruiting. These signs are changed 
every few weeks. The sign shown above has a blue background, graduating from 
dark at the top to a light blue at the bottom. It is an attractive background for 


the loaf of Macklem bread on the right side of the sign. 


The lettering “Here’s 


Your Fresh Bread” is in white, as is the other wording, “Fresh Macklem Bread.” 
The billboard sign is tied in with the war effort, for at the bottom at the left is a 
circular sign urging Denver women to enlist in the WAVES. 





Lee Marshall Says: 





WFA Surplus Food Stocks No 
Threat to Domestic Markets 


New York, N. Y.—Stocks of food held 
by the War Food Administration do not 
constitute a dangerous overhang to do- 
mestic markets and can be moved into 
consumer channels without disturbance 
to domestic trade, Lee Marshall, director 
of the Office of Distribution, WF A, con- 
fidently declared at a meeting of the 
New York City Food Advisory Commit- 
tee Oct. 9. 

In outlining the government’s current 
stock position on major food commodi- 
ties, Mr. Marshall said that WFA alone 
has an inventory of 2,000,000 tons valued 
at about $600,000,000. 

Adjustment from a wartime to a 
peacetime market will be the principal 
postwar agriculture, Mr. 
He based his prediction 


problem of 
Marshall said. 
on the fact that greatly expanded war- 
time agricultural production of many 
commodities will be too large for the 
home market in the postwar period. Food 
production during 1944, Mr. Marshall 
said, is expected to be almost 40% above 
prewar levels. After the war, even after 
the defeat of Germany, government pur- 
chasing will decline considerably, es- 
pecially procurement for lend-lease, he 
said: “Purchases for relief needs will not 
offset this decline,” he asserted, “for we 
expect to use available lend-lease and 
military reserves for this purpose before 
doing additional buying.” 

Mr. Marshall showed food stocks in 
the following categories: 

Creamery Butter—Approximately 5,- 
000,000 Ibs (one month’s supply), 23,- 
000,000 Ibs of Carter’s spread, and 4,000,- 
000 Ibs of butter oil. WFA butter pur- 
chases will not be resumed until next 
spring. 

Canned Fruits.—461,000 cases, esuiva- 
lent to approximately one month’s sup- 
ply compared with average monthly lend- 
lease shipments. 


Canned Vegetables. — Approximately 


4,000,000 cases, a three-month supply on 
the same basis. 

Frozen Meats.—19,000,000 lbs, mostly 
pork, equivalent to the amount shipped in 
15 days during August to the allies. 

Evaporated Milk. — 3,500,000 


cases, 


about a four-month supply at the August 
rate of shipment. War requirements for 
this item will be extremely heavy in the 
next few months. 

Mr. Marshall said that he thought food 
dealers and manufacturers “would agree” 
that the government inventory position 
“is not the result of blind stockpiling.” 
The stocks include food that is not 
needed to meet immediate war require- 
ments or food that can be released in 
the process of turning stocks. 

“In line with established business pro- 
cedure, we are trying to keep our stocks 
marketable,” Mr. Marshall 
said. “It’s no secret that we want to 


fresh and 
sell such commodities through normal 
trade channels while the demand is rela- 
tively high.” 

The system employed by the WFA 
sales division provides that in most in- 
stances brand-name goods released for 
sale are offered first to the original ven- 
dors, then to processors of the same or 
similar products. If any such stocks re- 
main, they may then be offered to others 
in the trade. Mr. Marshall said the aid 
of brokers might be employed to ex- 
pedite sales of some foods. “This in- 
volves, however, no contract or binding 
agreement with the brokers that they 
will handle all food sales,’ he added. 


¥ ¥ 


Canned Goods Back on Rationing? 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—A _ new study 
has been undertaken of the decision of 
Marvin Jones’ order, which removed a 
long list of canned vegetables from ra- 


“ 


tioning. There is a “strong possibility” 
that most canned vegetables will have 
to be restored to rationing and nowhere 
is it thought that the administration 
would reverse itself in this action dur- 
ing the critical political campaign period. 

Since the removal of ration control 
over canned vegetables, sales of proc- 
essed fruits have been stifled because of 
the extravagantly high ration values as- 
signed them and sales of canned staple 
vegetables, such as corn and _ peas, have 
increased alarmingly in the three weeks 


vegetables have been free from ‘control. 
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As it is likely that the return of 
canned vegetables to ration control will 
be delayed until after election, reinstate- 
ment of control after that time will be 
difficult as considerable quantities of 
the 1944 pack will have moved to dis- 
tribution channels and readjustment of 
inventories between the distributive 
trade may be necessary. 

OPA officials report that 
quiries have been received in Washing- 
ton from regional offices which reflect 
complaints from consumers. They re- 
port an inability to obtain goods from 
their retailers. 

Reaction to the Jones order confirms 
within the OPA 
recommended 


many in- 


opinions of officials 
rationing division who 
prior to the order that point values be 
increased sharply on most canned vege- 
table items rather than relaxed. 
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HEAVIEST GRAIN MOVEMENT 





Toronto, Ont.—This season has seen 
the heaviest movement of Canadian grain 
from Fort William and Port Arthur 
down the lakes of any year since the 
Although last year’s ship- 
ments were a record for the war years 


war began. 


the current movement exceeds them by 
nearly 100,000,000 bus. 
ing of navigation up to Sept. 14 the total 
quantity of grain shipped amounted to 
279,908,194 bus as against 187,741,640 in 
the corresponding period last year. The 


From the vpen- 


quantity of wheat moved this year 
totaled 193,637,160 bus compared with 
125,999,056 a year ago, oats 48,433,362 
bus as against 27,725,154, barley 27,613,- 
172 bus compared with 29,928,486, rye 
1,286,454 and 


bus compared with 


5,710,141 bus as against 
flaxseed 4,514,359 


2,802,490. 
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NEW REDUCTION MADE IN 
THIAMINE AND RIBOFLAVIN 


Further price reductions have been 
made in thiamine hydrochloride and 
riboflavin, vitamins of the B complex in- 
cluded in the enrichment of flour and 
bread. 

Manufacturers announced Oct. 5 that 
thiamine had been lowered to $160 per 
kilo while riboflavin had been cut to $200 
per kilo. 

Previously the price of thiamine was 
$180 and riboflavin $230. The preced 
ing price reduction took place last July 
and the current cut is another in the long 
series that has lowered prices from the 
start of the enrichment program Feb. 1, 
1941. At that time riboflavin was priced 
at $1,500 and thiamine at $800. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA 
WHEAT PRIZES 
PRINCETON, IND.—Over 200 people, 
including President Edward C. El- 
liott, of Purdue University at La- 
fayette, Ind., gathered at the Prince- 
ton County Club, Oct. 3, to honor 
Indiana wheat growing 
champions. Dr. Elliott paid special 
tribute to the late John L. Igleheart, 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
whose efforts first started the wheat 
improvement program in this part 
of the state. Earl Heseman, presi- 
dent of Igleheart Bros., Inc., pre- 
sented Rudolph Hoefling, the newly- 
crowned wheat king, with a gold 
watch. Several other awards were 

made at the meeting. 





southern 
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OPA, Industry Men 
Consider Problems 
of Reconversion 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Twenty-eight men 
from various branches of the food in 
dustry met last week with representa 
tives of the Office of Price Administra 
tion to consider postwar readjustments 
in the industry. Jean F. Carroll, director 
of the Food Price Division of OPA, 
who presided, said at the outset of the 
three-day conference that the meeting 
was of an “exploratory” nature and th: 
further sessions with larger groups from 
the industry would be necessary. 
considered 


Broadly, the conference 


three main problems: Pricing of surplus 
commodities, methods to be used when 
price controls are eventually removed, 
and the eventual removal of subsidic 
Also discussed were policies with respect 
to adjustment of price control to relieve 
individual cases of hardship, and the « 
fect that support prices will have in pr: 
venting a rapid price decline for agricul 
tural products. 
During the period following victory 
in Europe, economic trends are expected 
to be OPA 
said, and both inflationary and deflatio: 


confused, representatives 
ary tendencies are expected to develop 
Inflationary pressure is expected to be 
greatest on durable goods such as refri 
erators and less marked on soft goods, 
such as textiles. 

In the food field, fats and oils, dairy 
products, meats, sugar and canned fruits 
are expected to continue in short suppl) 
while cereal products, eggs and_ truck 
crops are expected to be more plentiful, 
OPA said. 

Chester Bowles, price administrator, 
in an address delivered at the final 
session, said that there can be no re 
moval of controls on V-E day or the day 
after and warned of the dangerous pit 
falls in premature removal of controls. 
He said that the full co-operation and 
assistance of the industry and the public 
would be necessary during the reconve: 
sion period. 
industry 
representatives were Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Ine., Min- 
neapolis, and Harry H. Stratton, Strat 
ton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Included in the group of 
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PROTEIN LIMITATION PLAN 
DROPPED BY FEED TRADE 


voluntary 





Wasuincton, D. C.—The 
protein limitation agreement drawn up 
in February, 1943, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Fee 


Industry Council is being discontinuec 


immediately, it was announced here or 
Oct. 5. Modification of the progrin 
was requested by the Feed Indus'ry 


Council, and the request was approved 
by Walter Berger, chief of the Feed 
Management Branch, after discussions 
with others in the War Food Admiris- 
tration responsible for the production 
of meat, milk and eggs. 

The voluntary protein limitation pro- 
gram was inaugurated because of ‘he 
critical shortage of animal protein that 
became apparent in 1942, and which en- 
dangered the food production program 
for meat, milk and eggs. The protein 
agreement limited the amount of animal 
protein which could be used in mixed 
feeds, and made various recommenda- 
tions for conserving the supply of animal 
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and vegetable protein, Although vol- 
untary, it met with excellent response 
from feed manufacturers and dealers 
and livestock and poultry producers, and 
undoubtedly aided feeders immeasurably 
in meeting food production goals by 
spreading the available supplies of pro- 
teins and putting them to the most es- 
ential uses. 
It is believed that the discontinuance 
the voluntary protein limitation 
reement probably will be the first step 
vard relaxing controls over feed man- 
icturers’ quotas, although the discon- 


nuance of those quotas probably could 
I be effected before January and 
could easily be prevented if UNRRA 
demands for protein feeds represented 
important part of domestic supplies. 
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SUES COMPANY FOR $50,000 
BurraLo, N. Y.—Suit for $50,000 dam- 
s was filed Sept. 29 against the In- 
iational Milling Co. by George Tev- 


te 

ington, employed by that company as a 
shoveler. ‘The plaintiff alleges that he 
u seriously injured Dec. 11, 1943, 
when elevating equipment gave way, 
causing a shovel being used to strike him. 
The suit was entered in the U. S. Dis- 


ict Court. 
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POSTGRADUATE WORK 

Rt. S. Mullin who has been active and 
eflicient in barberry eradication work in 
the state of Virginia, is leaving to do 
postgraduate work at the University of 
William M. Watson, a lead- 


Minnesota. 


er in this field in West Virginia, will 
now be in charge of both Virginia and 


West Virginia, with 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


headquarters in 
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Mills May Obtain 
Samples of Flour 
Affected in Seizure 


Flour mills are entitled to be _ fur- 


nished, upon request, samples of their 


flour affected in seizure actions initiated 


by the Food and Drug Administration. 
rhe samples may help the mills to de- 
termine what may have been wrong with 
the lot of flour and may also be of as- 
sistance in disposing of controversies 


1 customers. 

fhe right to be supplied with samples 
of seized goods was recently upheld in 
i case decided by the U. S. Circuit Court 
San In that 


case a conviction for adulterating candy 


\ppeals, Francisco. 


set aside because the government 


refused to supply the owner with 


imple of the goods involved. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
TO MEET IN NASHVILLE 


Tenn.—Clyde Nichols, 
president of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, has that the 
innual meeting of the group will be 
held Oct, 138 at the Noel Hotel, Nash- 
Vile. This meeting has been planned 
to coincide with the meeting called by 
L. C. Chase, provisional president of the 


NASHVILLE, 


announced semi- 


Family Flour Institute, which will . be 
held on the same day. The proposed 


program for co-operative promotion of 
family flour will be considered by the 
Family Flour Institute, while routine 
business will be transacted by the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute. 
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* THE GRANDS MOULINS IN PARIS DESTROYED * 








One of the largest flour mills on the European continent, 
the Grands Moulins de Pantin in Paris, was destroyed by the 
Germans before they left the city, according to information 
recently received by John Levy, owner of the Houston (Texas) 
Milling Co., from a former employee now in the army. 
Paris mill was a part of the chain of mills which Mr. Levy 


headed in France before the war. 


Built in 1925, the mill had a daily milling capacity of about 
10,000 sacks and storage for 1,200,000 bus of wheat. 
portation problem of this mill was met with remarkable efh- 
ciency, for on one side was the Seine River and on the other side 


The 
wrote the note. 
The trans- 


by that company. 


were several railroad tracks. 
be seen in the foreground of the picture. 

The American soldier who wrote Mr. Levy about the ruined 
mill is Sgt. Jean P. Best, superintendent of the Houston mill 


The warehouse and trackage can 


before he entered the service. Sgt. Best had been superintendent 
of the Houston mill since 1936, and was in Paris at the time he 
Mr. Levy had been informed previously that 
his company’s mill at Strasbourg had also been destroyed. The 
parent company was known as Grands Moulins de Strasbourg. 
He has had no word about the six or eight smaller mills owned 





M. R. DEVANEY HEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 


Harold H. Tearse and J. T. 
Named Vice 
Annual 


Culhane 
Presidents at 
Election 


M. R. 
the Occident Elevator Co., an auxiliary 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 


elected president of the 


Devaney, general manager of 


Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 5. Mr. 
Devaney, who was first vice president 
of the chamber last year, has been suc- 
that Harold H. 
Tearse, of the CG. 
Ue es grain 


of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, was elected 


ceeded in position by 


Searle Grain while 
Culhane, of the division 
second vice president. 

Percy B. Hicks, of the International 
Milling Co., was elected to the board. 
The other directors are: Paul C. Ruther- 
ford, R. C. Woodworth, F. H. Higgins, 
Arthur M. Hartwell, Clarence E. 
son, J. A. Bolton, A. O. Hessburg, B. 
C. McCabe and A. M. Howard. 

Board of arbitration members are: 
P. E, Paquette, D. E. Fraser and C. H. 
McCarthy. E. L. Doherty and W. M. 
Smith board of 


John- 


were named to _ the 


appeals. 
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NABER MILL SOLD 
ALEXANDRIA, IND.—The Naber mill and 
elevator here have been sold to the Mad- 
ison Co-operative Association. 
The mill is one of the oldest in the coun- 


ty, having been in operation since 1840. 


County 


All present employees will be retained. 
The Farm Bureau Co-operative took im- 
mediate possession and Jesse Manlove, 








manager of a similar business in An- 
derson, is the manager. 
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EXCELSIOR SALESMEN TO MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The _ outside 

sales representatives of the Excelsior 


Milling Co., which does an extensive job- 
bing business in flour and feed, will hold 
a conference in Minneapolis Oct. 12-14. 
E. J. Doughtery, of Louisville, Ohio, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, is 
in Mimeapolis in advance of the meet- 





M. R. 


Devaney 





ing. Others expected are: Jerry Doyle, 
Reedsburg, M. H. Fitzgerald, Janesville, 
and T. C. Docka, Appleton, Wis., James 
Doyle, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and B. J. 
Gibson and C. R. Jackson, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. J. R. Stuart is president, and 
me 
company. 


Chapman vice president of the 
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HAMMOND APPOINTS REPRESENTATIVE 
We Ltssurc, W. Va. 


Paper Co., manufacturers of paper and 


Hammond Bag & 


paper bags, have announced the appoint- 
ment of R. S. Bostwick as their repre- 
sentative in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
South Carolina, and a portion of North 
Carolina. Mr. Bostwick’s address is 3026 
Selwyn Street, Charlotte 3, N. C. He 
formerly was connected with the Wor- 
cester Salt Co. 
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PLANNED 








CLEVELAND MEETING 


CLevELAND, Onto. — The Cleveland 
Flour Club will hold its monthly meeting 


Oct. 11, at which time there will be a 
general review of the business of the past 
year. There will be an election of officers 


for the ensuing year. 


ABA MEMBERS ELECT 
GOVERNORS BY MAIL 


of Board Named in 
Election Announced 
on Oct. 4 


Thirteen Members 


Recent 


Cuicaco, In1.—Eleven regional and 


two branch governors elected by 


Bakers 


were 
the American Association in a 
ballot, results of which were an- 
Oct. 4 by Ralph D. Ward, 


chairman of the board of the organiza- 


mail 


nounced 


tion. 
Regional 
Henry J. Gorman, Central Falls, R. I, 
for region No. 1, New England; John 
P. O’Rourke, Buffalo, No. 2, New York; 
Karl E. Baur, Pittsburgh, No. 4, Penn- 
sylvania; F. B. Evers, Nashville, No. 7, 
Southeast; Frank H. Rolfes, Spring- 
field, No. 8, Ohio; Harold B. West, In- 
dianapolis, No. 10, Indiana, Kentucky; 
Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, No. 11, Wis- 
Alton, No. 
Shipley, Fort 
Arkansas, Oklahoma; 
Debus, Hastings, No. 18, Ne- 
braska; Arthur Vos., Jr., Denver, No. 


20, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico. 


governors chosen were: 


consin; Joseph F. Goeken, 
12, Illinois; W. 


Smith, No. 16, 


Garvin 


Sander 


Branch governors were Louis Garttner, 
Madison, Wis., for wholesale bread, and 
R. George Cowan, New York, for multi- 
state bakers. 

13 chosen, the following 
members of the board: Mr. 
Gorman, Mr. O’Rourke, Mr. Baur and 
Mr. Goeken. The others were re-elected 


to their posts. 


Among the 


are new 
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GEORGE GARNATZ TO SPEAK 
BEFORE TORONTO CHEMISTS 


Garnatz, of 





Toronto, Ont.—George 
the Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
will speak on soft wheat varieties and 
soft wheat flours at the November meet- 
ing of the Toronto section of the Amer- 
ican i Cereal Chemists. 
The meeting will take place Nov. 17 in 
Room 34, Chemical Building, University 
of Toronto, at 8 p.m. Members of the 
Greater Toronto Production Men’s Club 
have been invited to attend. 


Association of 





12 


Grain Trade Airs 
Pricing Problems 
at Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Still wrestling with the 
complicated problems of grain and feed 
ceilings and margins, more than 400 
members and guests of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association met 
in Chicago Oct. 8 and 9 for some of the 
most informative discussions held since 
Federal control became a factor in busi- 
ness. 

Still at sea 
fine legal points that the Office of Price 
Administration itself is unable to clarify, 
difficult to define a 


a retail 


regarding many of the 


retailers found it 


country elevator with store, 
objected to the overlapping rulings that 
affect their multiple operations, and pro- 
vigorously to the grain record 
keeping that are virtually 
impossible to abide by. 

J. L. Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, was 
Peavey Heffelfinger was chosen first vice 


tested 
provisions 


re-elected president. F., 


president, H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, 
Mo., second vice president, and Charles 
G. Robinson, Memphis, third vice presi- 
dent. 

The 
on the grain business was the theme of 
talks at 


convention on 


impact of government policies 
the one general 
session of the Oct. 9. 
W. R. McCarthy, of Duluth, chairman 
of the National Trade Council, 
forcibly brought to the attention of the 


most of the 


Grain 


convention the extent of intervention by 
the government in the marketing of grain 
and feed when he reviewed 
trade legislation that has been passed 


Particularly he 


the grain 


in the past few years. 


stressed the new form of lawmaking 


called administrative legislation, the dele- 





gation by Congress to a government execu- 
tive or agency of broad powers to write 
orders, rules and regulations with the 
force of law. This dangerous practice 
probably will continue and grow unless 
private business and industry will stand 
together and act at once to halt the 
trend, he said. Mr. McCarthy believes 
that agricultural agencies will multiply 
after the war. “The programs were 
started in peacetime, intensified in war- 
time, and we believe are clearly intended 
to be strengthened further in the peace- 
time to come,” he said. 

Frank A. Theis, Kansas City, also 
dwelt with emphasis on the dangers of 
the government’s increasing intrusion 
into the operations of business and in- 
dustry, and the need for business to go 
from a defensive to an attack attitude 
in order to stop the trend. 

Despite the denials of such govern- 
ment agencies as CCC and AAA of in- 
tent to enter directly into competition 
with private trade in the marketing of 
grain and other agricultural products, 
they are being forced more and more 
into such competition by the complexi- 
ties of their own programs, Mr. Theis 
said. 

Other speakers at the general session 
were Harry Schaack, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; A. F. Hopkins, 
Boston, chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association; President 
Welsh, and Frank C. Bell, Omaha, pres- 


ident of the National Federation of 
Grain Commission Merchants Associa- 
tions. 
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OPA SETS 50c MARGIN 
ON CORN PRODUCTS SALES 


mar- 





WasuHinotron, D. C.—Jobbers’ 


gins of 50c ton on sales of hominy feed, 


corn bran, corn germ cake and corn 


germ meal have been provided by the 


Office of Price Administration under 





Flour Exports to Latin America 
Decrease During War Period 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


of Commerce has resumed making pub- 


The Department 


lic its statistics on exports and imports 
America. 
1940 


of flour and grain to Latin 
Reports on the calendar year of 
were the last available until the recent 
release of data covering trading for the 
first six months of 1943, plus July, 1943, 

The figures include lend-lease exports 
and show that shipments to several 
Latin American countries have decreased 
slightly, based on the preliminary 1948 


report. Shipments to Cuba, for instance, 


United States Exports (Including Lend-Lease 
as Announced by the U. 8. 





- —F lour——— 
(U. S. wheat) bbls 
Jan.-June, July, 
1943 1943 
Mexico 1,803 
Guatemala 5,596 
Salvador 4,289 
Honduras 164 
Nicaragua 9,014 
Costa Rica 8,898 
Panama ..... cs oer 2,558 
Cuba CEPDEVORES . 43 60,414 
EE, 955 4.665% 6 oe 4,214 
Dominican Republic 513 
ee Se 3,335 
Venezuela 17,836 
46 0465450560 xe 19,519 
Bolivia ees 
0 eee ee ar 
ee 1,123 
x bcclvape ctecds 
WUE ce beccovcces 
 -bprnberyees 691,714 139,576 


946,800 bbls 
1931-40 as compared with 


averaged during the 10- 
vear period 
an estimated 854,916 bbls, based on ship- 
ments made through July, 1943. 

A total of 2,167,000 bbls was shipped 
to Latin America in 1940, 
during the first six months of 1940 to- 
taled 691,714 bbls, which, if doubled to 
obtain an estimate for the calendar year, 
shows an estimate of 1,383,428 bbls. 

Following is a tabulation of exports 
of wheat flour, other flour and wheat 
to Latin countries for the 
first six months of 1943: 


Shipments 


American 


Exports) to Latin America Jan.-June, 1943, 
Department of Commerce 























———-F lour— - —Wheat— 
(other) bbls bus 
Jan.-June, July, Jan.-June, July, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 
606 Sas 3,615,195 1,052,054 
10,038 402 . 
7,788 343 oe 
5,078 & 6,703 
2,276 449 o4:9 
30,357 10,414 42 
23,034 6,734 ée% cee 
470,823 65,007 16,014 4,000 
25,301 5,415 ewe oes 
14,737 16,729 300 32 
9 oe 64,618 16,167 
82,698 50,055 eee 
475 2,286 
1,204 
14,784 32,437 
6,397 
695,605 190,271 3,702,872 1,072,253 
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amendment 13 to MPR 305, effective 
Oct. 10, 1944. Inasmuch as the OPA 
was unable to pass on this margin 


through addition to previously estab- 
lished maximum prices, the new margin 


classification comes out of the whole- 
sale mark-up. 

Prior to this action, margins were 
limited to wholesale and retail classes 


and eliminated jobbers who handle a 
good volume of this type of business. 
Where these 
commodities from jobbers their margins 
are limited to $2 ton; on purchases from 
the wholesale mark-up is 
Retail margins are $4 ton. 


wholesalers purchase 


processors 
$2.50 ton. 
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SECOND STAR 
* * * 
Winthrop Chemical Co. Receives 
Third Army - Navy Award 
for War Production 


New York, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., has third 
Army and Navy award for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war material. 

In the letter announcing the award, 
Robert Patterson, undersecretary of war, 
stated: “In maintaining the fine record 
which first brought you this distinction, 


you have set an inspiring example for 


received its 


your fellow Americans on the produc- 
tion front. This 
white star to the 


second renewal adds 


a second Army and 
Navy 


stands as 


Production Award Flag, and 
a symbol of your great and 
continuing contribution to the cause of 
freedom.” 

Winthrop Chemical Co. first received 
the “E” Dec. 17, 1942, and 


was given a white star in March, 1944. 


award on 


Currently a major portion of the com- 
pany’s production of drugs is going to 
the armed forces, according to Dr. 
Theodore G. Klumpp, president. 


its most important products is atabrine, 


One of 


the antimalarial. 
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BALTIMORE SALES MANAGER 


Battimort, Mv.—Frederick F. Jursek 
has been appointed manager of the Bal- 
the Quaker Oats 


who 


timore sales office of 
Co. He sueceeds John B. Garvery 


died in August. 
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CARL F. ALLEN APPOINTED 
LARABEE AREA MANAGER 


Carl F. Allen, who 


for the last nine years has been in the 


Kansas Ciry, Mo. 


Minneapolis office of Commander-Lara 
bee Milling Corp., has been appointed 
Baltimore- Washington 
Flour Mills Co., it 
week by Ellis D. 
English, vice president and sales man- 
Allen re- 
Andrews who resigned re- 


manager of the 
area for Larabee 


was announced last 


ager for that company. Mr, 
places E. R. 
cently to join Standard Milling Co. Ben 
S. Hargis is eastern sales manager for 
the Larabee company. 





e Tri-State Wins “A” e 


Wasurneoton, D. C.—In recognition of 
outstanding performance in the process- 
ing of food, the Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., will be presented with 
the War Food Administration achieve- 
ment “A” award at ceremonies which are 
being arranged. The award is compar- 
able to the Army-Navy “E” given to 
other industries. 
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OPA ACTION CLAIMS 
BREAD OVERCHARGES 


Injunctions Announced Against 39 Retail 
Bakers in New York Area by 
Administrator 





New York, N. Y.—Daniel P. Woolle 
regional OPA administrator, on Oct. 
announced injunctions against 39 reta 
New York 
them 


bakers in the area, perm 


nently restraining from chargit 
more than OPA. ceiling prices for bre 
and other bakery products and requirir 
these bakers to post proper ceiling pric 
in public view. 

The survey of the industry which 1 
these injunctions is_ still 
The OPA, following the con 


found 


sulted in 


progress. 


plaints of some 


customers, 


these retail bakeries charging 2c ft 


pound loaves and 4¢ for a dozen rol 


above ceilings. Prices of cookies, 


some cases, ranged from 4c to 10¢e d 
over ceiling prices. 

Kight of 
Manhattan, 20 in the 


Brooklyn. 


the bakers enjoined ar 


Bronx and Il 


CLEVELAND INJUNCTION 


CLEVELAND, O1rto.—Injunction suit h 


heen filed in Federal Court at Cle 
land by the district Office of Price A 
ministration against Charles Friedm 
owner of the Buckeye Bakery, Young 
town, Ohio, charging that the bak 
violated regulations when he increass 
the price of bread without increasi 
the size of the loaf Mr. Friedn 
denied the charge, ving the Ol] 
weighed the bread when it was_ th 


] 


days old He said that if it had he 


weighed when it was fresh it would h 
been evident that the loaf had been 
creased in size 
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WEA Asks for Offers 
on 31,000,000 Lbs 
of Cereal Products 


WasHIncton, D. C. 


10,000,000 Ibs of 


Requests 
offers of semolina, 
000,000 Ibs each of farina, brown pe 
cereal and vellow corn grits h 


War Fi 


Administration through Commodity Cr 


barley 
been sent to millers by the 
it Corp. The offers are subject to 
ceptance in whole or in part not | 
than Oct. 11. 

Immediate delivery is needed on 3,0 
WEA officials 
that these separate requests represent 
total 


ments but the semolina award has b 


000 Ibs of semolina 


slightly in excess of its requ 
purposely exaggerated as it is felt t 
requirements cannot be filled in some 
the other classes. 

The government will shortly enter 
market for 25,000 tons of enriched fi 
for the British account and for 4,000 t 
of the same commodity for the Fre 
government. Requests for offer for these 
quantities probably will be mailed in 
near feature. 

WFA 


riched bakery flour and 1,200,000 Ibs 


purchased 279,000 lbs of 


corn meal on Oct. 3-4. Names of ve 


ors have not been made public. 
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MEET 

KANSAS Flour Mill 
Accountants hold a 
meeting at the Continental Hotel, Ka 
sas City, Oct. 18. 





ACCOUNTANTS TO 
Ciry, Mo.—The 
Association will 


MILL 
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CCC Will Deduct 
Storage Costs 
on Loan Buying 


Wasutneton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 


officials have denied recurrent 


that the 


charge 


Corp. 


trade reports agency would 


waive storage deductions, on 
wheat purchased under the recently an 
I ced loan buying program. They de- 
ed that plans are to operate the pro 
m exactly as outlined in the original 
yuuincement. 

that the 


unredeemed 


ie announcement — stated 


ey would offer to buy 


wheat, after April 30, at 15¢ more 
t] the applicable loan rate, less stor- 
ind interest charges. This means 
tl farmers with grain stored on the 
will realize a net gain of about 5e 
than the loan rate, while those with 
\ t stored in terminal elevators will 


realize an average of 3c additional. 

ind some 
that the 
ve charge deduction be waived or at 


that 


cause of this, some officials 


yroducer groups have asked 


modified, so the net gain to 


the farmer will be larger. In line with 
tl urrent policy of administering the 
yrovram as it was outlined in the first 
ul uncement, is the decision to com 
yu interest charges on a storage vear 


s, to May 31 in the southwest and to 


June 30 throughout the rest of the coun 


end of the loan 


this 


try, instead of at the 
terms, April 30. While 


be changed l iter most offici ils were 


decision 


of the opinion that it will stand 

Officials of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Administration predicted that in 
st tions to state and regional commit 
tees, who will act as agents of the CCC 


in administering the program, would be 


mailed out soon. Still to be included in 


e instructions were provisions protect 


ing those farmers who prepaid their 


storage charges from having the charges 
deducted from the amount. the 


CC pavs. 


CCC sourees also declared that no de 
cis on extending «a similar purchase 
program to corn would be made. until 
ift Dec. 1, though they admitted that 
the Ss ibility has been discussed. This 
di ssion, it was said, was merely an 


it to anticipate problems that will 


be olved if the system is extended t 
corn, so that no unnecessary delay would 
res 
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OPA-WFA Disagree 
on Wheat Ceilings 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Backing down 
Tro previous statements that a tem- 
porary amendment to price regulation 
187, increasing ceiling prices of wheat, 


would be issued within 10 days, the Office 
of Price Administration announced there 
would be some delay in the revisions. 
Wheat futures at the leading markets 
first an 
nouncement, that the 


maximums would be hiked that.amount, 


advanced about 4c bu on the 


which indicated 
ind promptly fell back about 2c on the 


report of delayed action. It was also 


stated that no change in ceiling differ- 
entials between markets is under con- 
sideration and that on parity wheat pur- 


chases at the close of the loan program 


next spring, all costs will be charged 
against the seller. 

It is said in authoritative circles that 
the wheat ceiling adjustment is being 
considered to bail the Commodity Credit 
Corp. out of an untenable position in 
some areas where support prices, plus 
15c are over ceilings. The CCC is recom- 
mending approximately 4c bu increase in 
ceilings, but the OPA will not grant that 
adjustment unless ordered by Judge 
A letter to Judge 
OPA 


Vinson, it is said. 


Vinson will go from the stating 


that position. 


Uncertainty over the length of time on 


which interest charges on 1944 wheat 
under loan will be computed has been 


one of the factors delaying the issuance 
of the details of Agri 


cultural Adjustment Agency state offices 


instructions to 


on the wheat purchase program, it has 
been learned 

It is that a 
been made to base the storage charges 
May 31 in 


June 30 in the 


understood decision has 


on the storage vear ending 


the Southwest and rest 
of the country, in accordance with the 
uniform grain storage agreement. 
Interest charges, which also will be de 
ducted from CCC's total payment to the 
increased about 


producer, will be 


half of 1% if they 


one 


are computed on the 


basis of the storage year, it was ex 
plained, averaging about .65¢ bu. CCC 
Officials are reported to favor figuring 
interest on the longer term, while AAA 


representatives prefer to compute the 


interest only up to the time the wheat 
is sold 
—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
LOWER ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Poronto, Ont.—It is reported by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statisties, Ottawa, 
that 
in terms of wheat in 1943 were equiva 
lent to 4,317,000 


in the preceding vear, while wheat ex 


flour exports from the Argentine 


inst 3,023,000 


bus, ag 


ports amounted to 71,849,000 bus, com- 





pared with 79,960,000. Bolivia was the 
largest buyer of flour, while Brazil 
bought more than half of the total 
wheat exports. 
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MODERATE SHEETING LOTS 
AVAILABLE TO BAG TRADE 


New York, N. Y.—Moderate 


sheetings have been available to the bag 


lots of 


trade, chiefly for near-by delivery, but 


iso running into the second quarter 


of 1945. 


purchases to some extent and even high- 


Continued high prices slow up 


er raw cotton costs are anticipated from 


the current action by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to force prices to parity 

\ meeting of the Textile Labor Ad- 
visors officials of the 


War Production Board brought out the 


Committee with 
estimate of cotton textile production for 
1944 at 
tional 

This practically equals 1939 production 


9,000,000,000 vards against na- 
requirements of —12,000,000,000. 


without regard for the tremendous ex- 
pansion in military and civilian require 
ments in the past five years. The de- 
cline in textile employees and the gov- 


ernment’s policy in price schedules and 


production directives are held respon- 
sible by many for this shortage, as both 
raw materials and machinery are suffi- 


cient. The necessity and desirability of 
fully utilizing labor and textile machin- 
ery are reported to have been pointed 
out by the committee. 

Reports received here from Calcutta 
trade circles indicate that the army has 
seized a third of all the jute mills there 
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for use us Warehouses. ‘These seem to 
be the only buildings*in that city which 
can properly be turned for storage pur- 
poses and although the ones taken seem 
to have been the smaller mills, the situ- 
ation still is not promising for any in- 
crease in burlap and sacking production. 
Moreover as military needs grow, it is 
quite probable that additional mills will 
be requisitioned by the army. Owners 
of the mills now in operation express 
doubt that they can produce the 100,000 
ton a month quota set by the Bengal 


government even though the larger ones 


are as near the 54-hour a week basis 
as possible. 
The trade here is advised that the 


price ceiling established by the Jute Mill 
Association and the Bengal government 
will continue through the middle of 1945 


which would be a_ stabilizing influence 


if burlap purchasing returns to private 
companies before June. Purchazes by 


the United States representatives have 
and are of a suffi- 


extended into June, 


cient volume to relieve fears for next 
year’s supply. 
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OVEN EXPLOSION AND FIRE 
DESTROY CHICAGO BAKERY 


The Mutual Baking Co. 


Ff LIFE 





Cuicaco, Iu. 


owned by Morris Schachter, at 3742 
North Elston Ave., Chicago, was de- 
stroved by fire, Oct. 6. The fire, said 


to be caused by an explosion in an 


ulted in damage of about 


The 


business in rve bread, but also operated 


oven, Fe 


$50,000. company did a wholesale 


a retail department. 


CONTINUED CONTROL 
OF PAPER SACK USE 
Advisory Committee Recommends WPB 


Delay Relaxation of L-279 Order; 
Military Use First 


of 


Order 


WasuHincton, D. C. Postponement 


“any relaxation” of Limitation 
L,-279, controlling the use of paper ship- 
ping sacks, until it is assured that all 
filled 


Produe- 


military requirements will first be 
War 


tion Board recently by the Paper Ship- 


was recommended to the 


ping Sack Commit- 
tee, WPB officials state. 

The possibility of revoking or modify- 
List B, 


asphalted, paraffined and moisture-proof 


Industry Advisory 


ing which controls the use of 


paper, will be considered as soon as the 
irmy’s requirements are assured, or as 


soon as the supply of these types of 
paper to make sacks for packaging hy- 
droscopic, chemically reactive or moist 
products is adequate to meet all require- 
WPB 


Committee members objected to the 


that a 


ments, said. 


proposed requirement certificate 


of compliance be filed with every sack 
order. It was explained that such a 
requirement would be unnecessary and 


detrimental to the industry since the 


majority of its orders come directly 


from established industrial customers 
and do not pass through jobbers or 
middlemen as in some other industries. 


OPA Officials Discuss Flour, 
Millfeed Tie-in With Millers 


offi- 


\dministra- 


Pointing out that enforcement 


cials of the Office of Price 


tion have recently called together sev- 
eral groups of millers to discuss flour 
and millfeed tie-in sales, the Millers 


National Federation again warns against 


violations of the prohibition against such 


} 


practices in the ceiling regulations. 


Enforcement officials, the federation 


says, “are not satisfied with the condi- 
tions under which combination sales of 
flour and millfeed have been’ made. 
There may have been cases in which 


salesmen have told flour buyers that the 
mill 


flour, and if 


would not sell millfeed without 
that is 


in that position may have some trouble 


true then any mills 


on their hands. Any millers whose sales-, 
men have followed this practice should 


take steps to correct it immediately. 


“It is difficult to say what constitutes 


and what does not constitute a_ tying 


agreement in the sale of flour and mill- 


feed,” the federation continues. “It is 


quite clear that mixed car sales are 
legal as they are authorized in the ceil- 
ing order, although in some cases OPA 
officials have tried to prohibit them. 
It is also a fact that the mixed car 


business has increased considerably the 
the 
When a 


sale of 


past few due, of course, to 


vears 


great demand for millfeeds. 


perfectly legitimate combination 
flour and millfeeds gets over the line 


into an illegal tying agreement may pos- 
the 


conditions under which the sale was con- 


sibly depend in many cases upon 


summated. That is why it is very im- 
portant for salesmen to be careful what 


they say about things of this kind.” 


Paul Hoffman, Henry Taylor 
to Address ABA Governors 


Paul 


dent of the Studebaker Corp., and chair- 


Cuicaco, Int. Hoffman, presi- 


man of the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment, will be a feature speaker at 


the enlarged meeting of the board of 


governors of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, which will take place at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 17-18. 


Mr. Hoffman will address the governors 
at a dinner meeting the first evening. 
At a luncheon meeting on the follow- 
ing day, Henry Taylor, well-known war 
correspondent and president of the Pack- 


age Advertising Co., New York, will 
speak. 
Theve are the only scheduled talks 


at the meeting, which will otherwise be 
devoted to executive sessions on matters 
facing the baking industry and the as- 
sociation. 

In co-operation with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, members of the 
American Bakers Association voted some 
time ago to postpone the annual meeting 
this year. Instead the are 
holding an enlarged meeting, which ABA 
members are as usual invited to attend, 


governors 
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BUYERS SCURRY TO COVER 


AHEAD OF SUBSIDY CHANGE 


Tremendous Bookings Reach 400% in Northwest and 
105% in Southwest—With Future Subsidies Fixed, 
More Orderly Buying Is Expected 


Flour business reached a tremendous 
volume last week as all classes of buy- 
ers scrambled to cover their require- 
ments for the remainder of the calendar 


year ahead of the uniform subsidy rate 


effective Oct. 11. All principal pro- 
ducing areas, except the 
soft wheat states, shared 


in the rush of buying, al- 
though it was evident that 
spring wheat mills booked 
more than Last 
week’s splurge is expected 
to a more orderly buying 


others, 


to give way 
procedure for the next few months, as 
the subsidy for each month through De- 
cember is now a known factor and there 
will be no reason for last minute pre- 
subsidy guesses and covering scurries. 
The big end of the business last week 
was for 120 days’ shipment, with not 
much interest beyond. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are plentiful. 

SOUTH WESTERN 105% 

Flour millers the 

trade hard last week following the an- 
nouncement of the subsidy, with the re- 
sult that those in the Southwest 
about 105% of capacity, compared with 
14% the previous week and 56% a year 
ago. Three or four of the large buyers 
were in the market, most of them early 
in the week, and a general run of small 
business from the 
sales efforts put forth from the moment 


SALES 


drummed bakery 


sold 


resulted vigorous 


the subsidy became effective. Most of 
the purchases were from bakery buyers, 
although a fair run of family business 
were under the 
ceiling, with the 
enough to discourage sales efforts later 
in the week. The business 
indicated that the flour position of many 
buyers was down to an average of little 


also resulted. Prices 


some of values low 


volume of 


more than 30 days. 

The walkout of labor in the flour mills 
of Kansas City resulted in production 
dropping to nothing for the last two 
thirds of the week. For the period pre- 
ceding the strike, however, production 
was at a relatively satisfactory level. 

SPRING SALES AT SEASON’S PEAK 

Flour business showed more activity 
last week than spring wheat mills have 
experienced at any time on this crop. 
Bakers of all classes were in the market 
at Minneapolis. One big 
pany was reported to have 
375,000 among 
mills, but, aside from that 
10,000- to 20,000-sack orders, there were 
Five- and 10-carlot orders 


eastern com- 


bought about 
several 


sacks, scattered 


and a few 
no big lots. 

predominated. The business came from 
all areas, although New York and New 
were mostly in evi- 


England buyers 


dence. Some mills reported increased 
interest in spring wheat flours on the 
part of southeastern bakers. 

When 


shown 


the business totaled was 
that had 
booked approximately 400% of their ca- 


up, it 


northwestern mills 





Increased Durum Subsidy Brings 
Expansion in Semolina Bookings 


Durum mills reported heavy bookings 
of semolina the fore part of last week 
the 
nounced, but there was quite a variance 


after increased subsidy was an- 
in the prices paid. One or two mills were 
said to have been naming prices under 
the ceiling, and others were forced to 
meet these prices. 

Buyers now know what the subsidy 
will be for the next three months, so buy- 
ing should be on a more orderly basis. 
Nearby semolina needs are covered, and 
shipping directions are plentiful, insur- 
ing a full-time run for some time. 

The War Food Administration 
for offers on 10,000,000 Ibs of semolina, 
8,000,000 Ibs of which wanted 
The closing date for submis- 


asked 
was im- 
mediately. 
sion of offers was Oct. 10, with awards 
to be announced Oct. 11. 

Good milling durum is scarce and com- 
mands a stiff premium. There is not 
enough to go around, and mills are 
forced to take some of the intermediate 
grades to keep going. In consequence, 
there has been a strengthening in durum 
prices all along the line. 

Buffalo sales of semolina were quite 
heavy last week. Demand was strong, as 
buyers took advantage of the discounts 
under ceilings, and all principal elements 
of the trade are now well booked for at 


.not general, a 


least 120 days, some longer. Directions 
on old orders are fair to good, with 
macaroni production on an increased lev- 
el. New York, however, reported sales 
light. 

Demand was fair at Philadelphia and 
the market ruled firm under light offer- 
ings. Chicago reported an improved de- 
mand for semolina, Although buying was 
of business 


fair amount 


was booked. Directions also were good. 
New sales and shipping directions in 
the semolina field were light at St. Louis. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 


neapolis and Duluth, Oct. 7, were as fol- 





lows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
eee ovctaces $1.62% @1.68% $1.57 
eee 1.59% @1.67% 1.57 
S Oe vot cess 1.55% @1.66% 

S Mee 6s 6-08 00% 1.51% @1.65% 
2 eee 1.47% @1.64% ase 
B DWPG cccivinss 1.57% @1.68% 1.54 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 


nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
RPGS: BOC 666.s300 bse e0u6 *188,255 99 
Previous week ....... 213,168 101 
Re Se 60-668 6¥ 0 60.508 188,319 96 
Crop year 
production 
| ge os A ae! OS Bere rere ee 2,692,834 
July 1-Oct. 9, 1943........ sovcce 2,436,828 


*Eight companies. 
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pacity, compared with 61% a week earli- 
er and 92% a year ago. 

Prices at Minneapolis have firmed up 
a little. Bookings made on the opening 
day of October were the least satisfac- 
tory, due possibly to deals that were 
“on the fire’ previously. Afterwards, 
mills were reluctant to shade quotations. 
Distressed lots of clears, that only a 
few weeks back were a drug on the mar- 
ket, have been absorbed. Even the low- 
er grades are sought after and are bring- 
ing relatively better returns. 

The stalemate in flour sales at Buffalo 
was. broken the the 
subsidy set-up and some very heavy sales 
Shipping directions also were 
active. Business came to life in a big 
way at New York, also, with jobbers 
and bakers of all sizes covering their 
needs for four and five months ahead. 

Trading at Philadelphia was probably 
for the past two months. 


with change in 


resulted. 


the largest 
Sales were made to all classes of buyers 
early in the week, and, although inquiry 
slackened later, many buyers had been 
covered for a period of 30 to 60 days. 
A mild flurry of buying accompanied 
the subsidy announcement at Boston, al- 
though some buyers did not change from 
their sideline positions. By midweek, 
strength in cash wheat had pushed quo- 
tations up to ceilings and mills with- 
drew offers on some types of flour. 

BUSINESS IN SOUTHEAST 

the 


NEAR-BY 
New 


states 


sales of flour in southeast- 
last week consisted of 
by shipments of both soft 


The trade apparently was 


ern near- 


and hard 
wheat types. 
forward 
bookings. soft 
wheat flours are anticipated after Oct. 
11, when the higher subsidy takes effect. 
Stocks in the jobbers and 
wholesale grocers to be 
low and will need replenishment 


not interested in long-time 


Improved sales’ of 


hands of 
are believed 
rather 
before long. 

CHICAGO 


SIZABLE VOLUME AT 


Demand expanded sharply at Chicago. 


Most sales were in one, two and three 
carlots, but the combined volume made 
a sizable total. A few round lot sales 


Shipping directions in- 
Cleve- 


also were made, 
creased and were quite heavy. 
land reported a brisk demand from the 
baking trade, with some buyers who had 
not purchased previously coming in for 
enough to last them until the end of the 
year. Family flour trade has been espe- 
cially good. 
PACIFIC TRADE BROADENS 
Pacific Northwest flour markets broad- 
ened, with buyers placing orders liber- 
ally before the lower subsidy became 
effective. Both bakers 
at Seattle covered their requirements for 


and wholesalers 


90 days. Terminal mills could have 
booked more business than they did, 
which was plenty, but they find them- 
selves squeezed between wheat costs 


and flour ceilings. Portland mills say it 
will not be possible to compete in out- 
side markets on the uniform flat sub- 
sidy rate after Oct. 11. They booked 
their trade heavily during the past 
week, however. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 127,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue NortTHweEsterN MILtER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,413,159 sacks, against 3,- 
540,527 the previous week, and 3,471,121 


a year ago. Two years ago, when the 





reporting mills represented 64% of the 
total, the output was 3,023,564 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,892,883, 
The Northwest showed an increase of 
8,000 sacks and the Buffalo market 6,0v0, 
Decreases of 112,000, 10,000 and 21,000 
sacks, respectively, were shown in the 
Southwest, central and _ southeastern 
states and the Pacific Northwest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIGHT DEMAND SLOWS 
INGREDIENT INQUIRY 


—~<>— 
Ample Pasturage and Feed Grains Re. 
duce Supplemental 
Needs 








With good pasturage and an abun- 
dance of homegrown feed grain sup- 
plies available in most areas, the current 
demand for manufactured feeds __ is 
rather light, most mixers report. This 
is reflected in a less urgent inquiry for 
by-product ingredi- 
ents, the net result 


being a_ situation 





delicately balanced 
at a point where the 
prolonged _ scarcity 


of many feeds could turn into an am 
ple, if not slightly excessive, supply. 
Feed manufacturers processors 
see the possibility of the situation strik- 
ing a trend in either direction, depend- 
ing for the next 
weeks, war developments in Europe, the 


and 


upon weather few 
outcome of current government juggling 
of ceilings and price support measures, 
and the results of the coming presiden- 
tial election. 
FROST DELAY FAVORABLE 
So far, the corn belt has escaped the 
frost menace and it begins to look like 
the potential record-breaking 
might come to harvest unharmed. 
frost-free fall days also are providing 
additional tonnages of late cut hay and 
good range feed. Under such condi- 
tions, demand for supplemental feeds 
is expected to remain light. Continua- 
tion of the present trend toward re- 
restrictive regula- 
some as a pre-election 
production of 


crop 


I 


ane 


laxation of various 
(seen by 
gesture) may 
some by-product ingredients. 

Meanwhile, prices of most feeds con- 
tinue to command ceiling prices, although 
in some instances the pressure of de- 
mand has slackened to a point where 
of bids is necessary to ef- 
fect sales. Certain types of alfalfa meal 
are reported surplus and in slow sale 
at substantial discounts under ceiling 
The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
for the country as a whole, as computed 
by the War Food Administration, re- 
mains at 193,5, against 189.38 a year 
ago at this time. 

At Minneapolis and in the Northwest, 
increased milling operations have en- 
abled mills to make good applications 
of feed on old contracts and to offer oc- 


tions 
increase 


solicitation 








The 1944 wheat production in India 
has been revised and is now placed at 
361,800,000 bus by the final 
official forecast. That figure 
compares with the previ- 
Wheat us estimate of 367,800,- 

000 bus and the 1943 crop, 
now revised to 411,900,000 bus. This 
season’s crop is one of the smallest in re- 


Indian 


cent years. 
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casional lots for prompt shipment. Feed 
mixers are reported to have accumulated 
moderate warehouse stocks of millfeeds 
because of a slack demand for mixed 
feeds. They are still willing to book 
for winter shipment at ceiling prices, 
but do not have room for spot delivery 
feeds. Mills, however, report plenty of 
outlets to jobbers and feeders. 

The supply situation has eased at 
Kansas City, also, due to increased mill- 
ing operations prior to the mill workers’ 
strike which began Oct. 3. The in- 
creased offerings met a ready demand, 
however, both locally and from the East, 
and, aside from occasional offerings of 
bray for shipment in January and be- 
yon, no sales pressure was_ evident. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A few cars of bran have been traded 
in at Chicago recently, but no offerings 
of middlings have been available. The 
situation remains firm at Buffalo, with 
demand stepping up to meet the in- 
creased production. 


PRODUCTION LOWER 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and 
about 1,600 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 54,932 tons, compared with 
week and 54,447 a 


year ago, according to figures compiled 


Southwest, decreased 


56,569 the previous 


by Tne Norruwesrern Minter. Crop 


year production to date totals 764,330 


tons, against 772,510 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 





Trend in Wheat Markets 


Turns Easier 


Ceiling Delay and War News Shakes 
Values Away From Month’s Upward Trend 


Wheat prices continue to register wide 
daily fluctuations, but for the first time 
in over a month a comparison on a week- 


ly basis shows an easier trend. Markets 


displayed a strong upturn Oct. 4 on 
in announcement from Washington that 
a 4c increase’ in 






wheat ceilings would 





Prices be forthcoming with 






a Little in 10 days. Prices 

Down fell back a day 

or two later, when 

news from the capital said there would 


be delay in the issuance of the new 
that the increase likely 
would not exceed 2c. On Oct. 9, a fur- 
ther decline of nearly 2c was recorded 


and 


ceilings 


on a wave of selling based upon favor- 
abl 


prior to 


war developments and evening up 


the issuance of the October 
crop report. 
Millers booked a 


of flour business in the first few days 


tremendous volume 
of October, as buyers scurried to cover 
their needs before the uniform subsidy 
became effective Oct. 11. This business 
placed a liberal volume of hedging op- 
ms in the wheat futures markets, 
slump in flour sales later removed 


eratl 
but 


the mill buying as a supporting influ- 


ence. Seesawing in Washington with re- 
gar’ to the deductions of storage 
charges on the parity purchases of un- 
redeemed loan wheat kept producers 
upset as to whether to market their 
grain or hold it under loan. The latest 
report is that all storage and interest 


charges will be deducted from the parity 
ise price at the expiration of the 
This means that farmers 
with their grain stored on the farm will 
the loan rate, 


pur 
loan period. 
than 


net about 5c more 


while those with wheat in terminal ele- 
vators will realize an average of 3c 
above the loan. 


\s compared with a week ago, wheat 
futures closed unchanged to 314,¢ lower. 
Chi December Oct. 9 at 
$1.6354, or le down, Minneapolis Decem- 
ber 


igo ended 
it $1.5634, unchanged, and Kansas 
City December at $1.56, or 1%c lower. 
The May delivery in all markets lost 
about 2¢ for the week. December rye 
at Chicago closéd at $1.0514 and at Min- 
neapolis at $1.043,. 


KANSAS CITY STRIKE SLOWS TRADING 
Idleness of Kansas City flour mills be- 
cause of a walkout of labor early in the 


week lessened the demand for cash wheat 


With the 
rather light, however, there was no real 


offerings. inbound movement 


pressure of supplies. Ordinary and low- 


er protein types dropped below the 
ceilings and it took 14% protein or 
higher wheat to command the maxi- 
mums. Warehousemen offered wheat 


rather freely while values were at the 
ceilings, tapering off as prices developed 
Public elevator stocks 
500,000 last week. 
No. 1 hard, 12.40% or less protein was 
quoted 214,@31,¢ over Kansas City De- 
cember, 13 to 14% 7@8c over and 15% 
about 10c over. 


easiness. de- 


creased around bus 


The following table shows approximate 
wheat at 
Kansas City compared with the Decem- 


premiums indicated for cash 


ber future, according to protein, as of 
Oet..7: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.40 &less 2%4@ 3% 1%@ 3 %@ 2 
12.50-12.909 4 @ 5 2%@ 4 1%4@ 2% 
13.00-13.90 7 @ 8 5% @ 61 3 @ 4% 
14.00-14.40 8 @ 9 7 @ 8 5 @ 6% 
15.00-15.40 10 a11 9 a10 8 a 9 of 
16.00-16.40 12 @13 11 @12 10 @11 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 8 @ 6% 2 @5% 1 a@ 5 
ENID BREAKS FROM CEILING 


Values at Enid, Okla., sagged off a 


little from the ceiling levels which have 
prevailed for weeks. Or- 
dinary protein No. 1 hard was quoted 


there Oct. 9 at $1.70, 138% protein $1.76 


about two 


and 14% protein $1.79 bu, basis deliv- 
ered Galveston. Fort Worth quoted 
ordinary No. 1 hard wheat at $1.69, 


12% protein $1.70, 12,50% $1.71 and 13% 


at $1.72, basis Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. It was 


pointed out, however, that trading was 
too light to accurately measure values 
and the prices were largely nominal. 
MINNEAPOLIS PREMIUMS STRENGTHEN 
The demand for cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis last week reflected the activity 
in flour. Premiums strengthened even 
than did the 
for high protein varieties, with the re- 
sult that anything testing 13% or over 
brought practically ceiling prices. In 
fact, on good quality wheat, mill buy- 


more futures, especially 


ers were paying as high as were buy- 
ers for eastern mills at diversion points. 


Lately, the latter have been bidding 
1@2c more than Minneapolis buyers. 


The CCC bid was raised to $1.53 bu for 
No. 1 wheat in store. 
The following table gives the approxi- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Oct. 10, Oat. 13, 
week 1942 1941 
IONE oa his a0 sieaeieire nee es 840,864 769,820 699,779 
DOMEIINONE 0.6 6rd sessed hme sees A 1,181,504 1,094,609 
ces re he ee ee oer ee 180,184 439,963 404,762 
Central and Southeast ....... 580,362 104,505 158,609 
North Pacific Coast ..... 361,807 227,772 235,124 
TOGMIR 0.6 6.660.5049 002-0)0085 3,540,527 3,471,121 3,023,564 2,892,883 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary,. 
Crop year flour production 
c————Percentage of activity-—___—__, co—-July 1 to-——7". 
Oct. 7, Previous Oct. 9, Oct. 10, Oct. 11, Oct. 9, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1943 
Northwest ...... 87 86 76 75 63 9,782,670 
Southwest 82 90 90 85 79 16,762,657 
Buffalo ..ecee. 90 89 83 76 70 6,528,916 
Central and S. E. + 72 75 66 69 7,800,545 
No. Pacific Coast 84 89 90 54 58 4,208,276 
PUOCGIG acess 83 85 83 75 70 45,901,625 15,083,064 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
Teekly ” » Po ace ’ , ’ 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity : . 
Gets WeF Fe 253054 814,380 799,075 98 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 798,502 98 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 814,380 79 45 97 3 ED Cs SEE iar ee 660,498 523,948 79 
Two years 814,380 710,279 87 Previous week 660,498 512,788 69 
Five-year 83 Year ago ... 738,822 154,011 61 
Ten-year average .......2- peas 77 Two years ago.. 738,822 487,991 66 
Pave-VORr GVGTGMS  i.éés:0 868006 usen’ 61 
Ten-Year AVETABE 2... 60%<2% ‘ 57 
‘ 7 9,582 d 
“ee 1-7 ‘ aeaaee 42 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 292, 5 25 83 estimated 
Ye ir ago : 267,480 76 Minneapolis 
['wo years ago.. 284,631 81 . 
Five-year ave 68 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
OMeTORe DUSTER 4266546506850 8e0% 73 capacity output tivity 
Meaty Oct. 1-7 aera 318,120 324,470 102 
Previous week 3 28,076 103 
Oct. 1-7 ; 85,904 77 Year ago - 348,331 109 
Previous week 74,610 67 Two years ago.. 281,832 80 
Year ago ...... 81.413 73 bee 2. Rs RP rere er 80 
Pwo. vente BHO 96.187 85 PON=FOEF BVOPRES «665k bce 0508000 69 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Oct. 1-7 is 109,956 99,426 90 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 79.051 72 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago 109,956 105,188 96 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,407 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ite de _ capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST 0 ee ey ae 792,240 563,710 7 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 792,240 . 72 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ...... 0, eus os 
ss a *Two years ago.. 614,676 66 
Weekly Flour I ct. ac- PIVG<YOGr BVGETARE 6660.60 0.060. 0d Hn 66 
fn capacity output tivity Ten-ye@r AVETABE .....cccccccccecs 65 
oO) ee oy 269,100 207,786 77 ; ; 
Previous week 294.702 84 Current week preliminary 
Year ago 228,801 85 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 140,699 64 fewer mills reported, 
Pevessear BVATHSS 6.6.66 ike cae eens 67 — 
Ten-VOAT AVETARS icici cciccccesecs 66 BUFFALO 
. P 3 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Oct 1-7 . 346,369 84 Oct Ren <5 or 577,416 520,675 90 
Previous week 142,350 99 Previous week .. 577,416 514,136 89 
Year QO ....0- 133,006 93 2OGf GHO 4.660% 577,416 180,184 83 
Two years ago.. 87, 3 60 Two years ago.. 577,416 139,963 76 
PEVvVG*¥OGPr GQVGTARO wiciicccceseeece 78 Five-year A@VCTABEC 2... ccsccccvvces 80 
TOR-=VOGP AVOTARG: 6.6 60.6 600066 8868 e 72 PON-VORAF GVETABS ..cevcesccvcccvsse 80 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 

















flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
c— Southwest c— Northwest— —Buffalo 4 Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Ost, T4T owsasers 7,964 416,811 17,006 213,781 9,962 133,738 54,932 764,330 
Previous week 29,884 16,848 9,837 56,569 
Two weeks ago 29,819 15,997 9,725 55,541 
ht ee ei a 30,080 443,737 9,188 129,136 54,447 772,510 
ee ee eee 28,325 376,805 8,418 111,770 52,178 676,602 
SPGR bese sedess 26,114 370,016 7,744 109,794 7,54 661,955 
1940 211 340,163 97 7,998 111,917 627,377 
Five-yr average. 27,139 389,506 14,665 191,777 8,662 119,271 700,554 








mate range of cash spring wheat at Min- 


neapolis on Oct. 7. 


Pro- No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
tein DNS. DNS. DNS. 
Under 

12% 

1.59 @1.59% 1.56% @1.58% 1.52%@1.57% 
13% 

1.61% @1.63 1.59 @1.62 1.55 @1.61 
PT MPP OTerT Cre TTL rey Ceiling price scale 
i) SiPerrerr reer a tees Ceiling price scale 

PROTEIN SCARCE IN NORTHWEST 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat prices 
were firmer until the close of the week, 


with a good milling demand for the 


very light offerings. High protein types 
are especially scarce and wanted and 
some mills are said to have passed un 
flour sales because of inability to obtain 
mixing. Ordinary 


wheat for 


soft wheat appears to be suffi- 


suitable 
protein 
cient for the 
such types and mills are well protected 
Farmers are 


limited requirements of 
on this grade of grain. 
placing their wheat under loan, instead 
of marketing it. Bid prices as of Oct. 
6 were $1.5014 bu, bulk, basis No. 1, 
15 days’ shipment, for soft white, west- 
ern red and hard red winter. 
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RAINS FAVOR WHEAT SEEDING 
BUT FURTHER DELAY HARVEST 


Northwest Still Needs Week of Sunshine to Complete 
Threshing—Moisture Improves Southwestern 
Seed Beds—Canada Resumes Harvesting 


Recent rains, covering 
most central and southern portions of 
the country, delayed fall harvesting ac- 
tivities rather generally and other out- 
The imme- 
weather 


widespread 


side work was suspended. 
diate need is for warm, sunny 
to permit the resumption of harvesting 
operations and to provide a quick ma- 
turity of fall crops. The extensive rain- 
fall, on the other hand, has been very 
beneficial in conditioning the soil, espe- 
cially in the southern great plains and 
most of Texas, where moisture is now 
ample for fall crops. 

MONTANA, NORTH DAKOTA NEED SUN 

Threshing is nearing completion in the 
later districts of the far Northwest. 
Little was accomplished last 
eastern Montana and North Dakota be- 


there fur- 


week in 


cause of wetness and was 
ther deterioration in quality of 
still week of good 


weather to finish this work. 


grain. 
These states need a 


Preceding the rains, farming opera- 
tions over most of the country had made 
and 


and plowing 


very good 
seeding of winter grains had been at 
least half completed in rather wide 
portions of the belt. Gathering of field 


crops also had made favorable advance, 


progress 


especially in southern sections. 


KANSAS GETS HEAVY RAINS 
Kansas had heavy rains that soaked 
the ground thoroughly over the eastern 
third of the state, except the extreme 
northern counties, and over the southern 
half of the middle third. 
rains were generally light 
but furnished sufficient moisture to carry 
well into the winter, except in 
some of the 
Wheat seeding has been virtually com- 
pleted in central Kansas with stands re- 
Recent are promot- 


growth. 


Elsewhere, the 
to moderate, 


wheat 


extreme western counties. 


rains 
ing rapid Western 
seeding is still progressing slowly be- 
Early pre- 


ported good. 
Kansas 


cause of dry surface soil. 
pared and seeded fields appear good in 
this area, otherwise stands are spotted. 
Considerable wheat seeding has already 
been completed in eastern Kansas with 
good stands appearing. 


OKLAHOMA SITUATION IMPROVED 
The moisture 
Oklahoma has been greatly improved by 


situation throughout 


showers. Surface 
the principal 
Moisture in the 


beneficial rains and 


moisture is adequate in 
wheat growing counties. 


east central and southeastern districts 


was confined to light rains and local 


and more rain is needed in 


The planting of fall sown 


showers 
those areas. 
grains, delayed in some sections because 
of dry soil, has made excellent progress 
and is more than half completed in most 


Land was well prepared in 
most large acreage of 
wheat is being sown. Wheat 
fore the rains is making good growth. 
Much is up and the supply of soil mois- 
ture assures favorable germination con- 
ditions. The outlook for early 
pastures is optimistic. 

Nebraska 
lent in the 
considerable volunteer growth was _ not 
infested with 


counties. 
sections and a 


sown be- 


grain 


stands of wheat are excel- 


southeastern counties, but 


and is badly 


The soil has been too dry 


destroyed 
Hessian fly, 
for good germination in central and 
western counties, where stands are spot- 
ted. In Texas, much small grain is up 
to fair stands and making good prog- 
ress. 
CANADA RESUMES HARVESTING 

Harvesting operations have been re- 
sumed over most of western Canada, but 
the unfavorable weather of the past few 
weeks has been reflected in lower grades. 
Much of the grain going forward from 
the rain soaked areas is tough, damp, 
and in the majority of cases rejected, 
chiefly for sprouts. 
MATURITY 


CORN APPROACHING 


Except in some portions of the lower 
Ohio Valley and 
of the belt, corn made fairly good ad- 


northwestern localities 
vance toward maturity during the week. 
The crop varies from mostly in shock in 
Ohio to 
Indiana 
of this area, 
late still 
of favorable weather. 


over 80% safe from frost in 


and Illinois. In some portions 


especially in Kentucky, 


corn needs one to two weeks 


In most western and_ southwestern 
areas, corn is good to very good, with 
some being picked for early feeding in 
Kansas, but harvesting is being delayed 
by rain and labor shortage in Oklahoma. 
About 85% is safe 

the late still 
days in Minnesota. In 


iid 
16% 


in Nebraska, but 
about 10 
Oct. 1 


safe from frost damage 


planted needs 
Iowa on 
corn was 
which is two days late and 7% below 
normal for this date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFA LIFTS RESTRICTIONS 
ON CORN PROCESSING 


WasHinaton, D. C.—AIll 
on corn processors’ grinding operations 


restrictions 


have been removed by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, in an effort to lift control 
from the corn industry as soon as pos- 
of the corn controls 


official trade 


sible. Cancellation 


had been rumored in and 


circles for some time. 


Under earlier restrictions, 


were limited to 85% of their capacity, 


pre ycessors 


based on 1943 operations. The quotas 


were imposed when dwindling corn sup- 





Corn Set-Aside Order, WFO 103, Terminated 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—WFO 103, the corn set-aside order requiring elevators and 
others to set aside certain corn for sale to authorized purchasers, was terminated by 


the War Food Administration on Oct. 2. 
24, when it superseded WFO 98, which expired on that date. 


The order had been in effect since June 


Corn acquired under 


the program totaled 71,500,000 bus and was used by processors in the production of 


critical war products. 


plies threatened to hold up war produc- 
tion, forcing the government to buy corn 
and resell to the processors. 

Under WFO’'s 96, 98 and 103, the 
movement of corn to market was chan- 
neled into Commodity Credit Corp. own- 
ership, so that adequate amounts of corn 
would be available for essential war uses. 

With a bumper 1944 crop of corn com- 
ing in, CCC officials have informed proc- 
essors that the government no longer will 
be responsible for obtaining corn, and 
that it will be up to processors to pro- 
vide themselves with a sufficient amount 
of corn to carry them through the new 
crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUMPER CORN. SOYBEAN 
CROPS SEEN FOR IOWA 


Drs lowa.—In spite of the 


wet, cold spring and the resulting delay 


MoINEeEs, 


in corn planting, Iowa is coming through 


with and soybean 


The 


crops is 


bumper corn 
bulk of the 


from 


again 


crops. corn and soy- 


bean safe frost, and all 


indications point to a soybean yield as 


large, or larger, than a year ago, and 


the second largest corn crop in Iowa 


history. 
About 
rthern 


more of the corn in 
thirds of the 
least 80% of the 
third of the 
addition, 


90% or 


the n two state 


is safe, and at corn 


in the other one state is 


over the deadline. In every 
day of good weather sees the remaining 
Light 


and 


corn getting under the wire. 


frosts have occurred in northern 


northwestern Towa, but have done no 
damage. 
Soybeans planted early are already 
being harvested, and yields from 20 to 
30 bus an acre are being reported. Beans 
are said to be of excellent quality and 


Yields in 


reported above the average. 


low moisture content. most 
eases are 

Fall plowing is about completed, and 
some farmers are putting up the fourth 
cutting of alfalfa hay. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUROPEAN GRAIN HARVEST 
PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 
Toronto, Onr. 
that 
tically completed over the greater part 
of the 


most 


Reports from Europe 


indicate grain harvesting is prac- 


continent with good yields in 


areas. Apparently, Roumania and 


Bulgaria have moderate surpluses. A 


large part of Germany’s milling ca- 
pacity is along the Rhine and an _ in- 
creasing proportion of these facilities 
are probably being destroyed or cap- 
Allied 
Heavy rains have delayed harvesting in 
the United 


sibly resulted in a reduction of yield. 


tured in the present offensive. 


Kingdom and have pos- 
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Rains Favor Kansas 
Wheat, Sorghums; 
Grain Cars Needed 


Most of Kan- 
recently, 


Dopce Crry, KaAwnsas.- 


rains 


sas has received good 


which have been fine for starting off 
newly seeded winter wheat, J. F. Moyer, 
secretary of the Kansas Grain, Feed an 
Seed Dealers Association, reports. Seed- 
ing is around 90% completed and both 
subsoil and surface soil moisture ap 
pear to be quite ample. 

The half of 
of the biggest crops of grain sorghums 
ever produced, Mr. Moyer reports. The 
indicated yield for the state is nearly 
Little harvesting of this 


western Kansas has on 


double normal. 
grain has taken place and will not get 


well under until a hard frost or 


freeze, probably around Oct. 20. 


way 
Grain cars are extremely searce and 
the association is taking steps to get 
some cars for the handling of the grain 
sorghums crop. Meanwhile, the ass« 
ciation is requesting shippers to make 
each car do double duty by loading and 
unloading them promptly and to pr 


serve grain doors for further use. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN NOVEMBER MEETING 
New York, N. Y.—The Grocery Man 
ufacturers of America, Inc., will hold its 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Nov. 20-21, to analyze problenis 
that will follow the 
to consider those involved in completing 


close of the war and 
wartime tasks. 

Paul 5S. 
ciation, in referring to plans for peace, 
that 


the war 


Willis, president of the asso 


manufacturers have learned in 
that 


ing, advertising and sales practices, com- 


said 
years several merchandis- 
mon throughout the industry before the 


war, are of dubious value. He said 


several 


there is a strong movement by 


leading companies to reappraise these 
practices and to find ways to eliminate 


them in the years ahead. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SALT-RISING LOAF RULED 
SUBJECT TO ENRICHMENT 


Salt-rising bread is considered to be a 
white bread and must be enriched under 
the terms of War Order No. 1, 
H. Black, WFO-1 Administrater, 
need not 


Food 
Robert 
ruled Sept. 28, bread 
Originally, it had 


Raisin 
be enriched, however. 

been declared that both types were ex- 
empt from the enrichment provisions if 


the bread order. 





TEXAS FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
OBJECT TO MILLFEED PROTEIN 


The low protein content of millfeeds 


year has created a sales snarl in 


this 


Texas, where feed control officials are 
objecting to the distribution of shorts 
containing less than 16% protein and 
bran containing less than 14.5% protein. 

With the protein content of the cur- 
rent wheat crop averaging so low that 
it is impossible for millers to reach these 
minimum figures on a substantial part 
of their output, it is likely that millfeed 
sales in Texas will be sharply curtailed 


as a result, 


Texas authorities have proposed that 

mills label products that do not meet 
the minimum standards set up by state 
law in some special way to indicate tie 
low protein content, but mills have re- 
jected this proposal as an improper re- 
flection on their products. 
In most southern states that have 
protein standards, feed control officials 
have acknowledged that the character 
of the wheat crop makes it impossible 
to meet these requirements and are not 
taking action against shipments unless 
there is evidence of adulteration. 
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Flour and Bread Enrichment Facts 


The Reasons for 
Enrichment 
A reliable index of the extent of mal- 
nutrition in United States is 
provided by the report of Stiebling and 
Phipard, “Diets of Em- 
ployed Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 
ers in Cities.”* This report showed that 
only about one fourth of the 29,000,000 


prewar 


Families of 


non-relief families in America were eat- 


ing food which provided diets that 


could be regarded as good; that more 


than one third of the diets must be 
classified as poor. In considering this 


report it should be remembered that in 
normal times the income of two thirds 
of the families of the United States, as 
reported by the Federal Bureau of La- 
bor and Statistics, is less than $1,500 
annually with an average of $876, or 
$17.25 a week per family for housing, 
fuel, light, clothing and food. On such 
an income the amount available for food 
is not more than $8.75. It is possible in 
normal times to supply an adequate diet 
on a budget of $1.75 per capita per 
week, which, for a family of five, would 
represent $8.75 per week, but to do so 
one must depend vn inexpensive foods. 
This means including in the diet rela- 
tively large amounts of flour and bread. 
Most people eat white flour and white 
bread because they definitely prefer it 
The 


white 


to whole wheat. enrichment of 


white flour and bread will as- 


sure a wider and more complete dis- 
the 


riboflavin, 


tribution of important nutrients 


thiamine, niacin, and iron, 
than the use of any other practicable 
vehicle. 

The data in the publication of Stieb- 
ling and Phipard mentioned above were 
reference to 


verified and corrected by 


other sources and used as the basis of 
a study of the average American diet 
reported by Robert L. Lane, Elisabeth 
Johnson, and Robert R. Williams.* In 
this study the authors considered a diet 
which contains all of the im- 
portant foodstuffs of the 
dietary in proportions corresponding to 
the annual per capita consumption of 
Thus the diet considered by them 


more 
American 


each. 
may be said to represent the average 
American :prewar diet. 
THIAMINE CONTENT OF AVERAGE AMERICAN 
PREWAR DIET TOO LOW 

In a detailed study? of thiamine con- 
tent of the prewar 
diet reported by the authors mentioned 
above, the authors concluded that the 
thiamine content of the average Ameri- 


average American 


can diet prior to the advent of en- 
riched flour bread was about 0.8 
mgs, per 2,500 calories. (The National 
recommended daily 
mgs. per 


and 
Research Council’s 
allowance 
2,500 calories for a sedentary man or a 
moderately active woman.) If all of 
the flour and bread in the 
American prewar diet were enriched in 
accordance with present standards, the 
average thiamine intake would be’ in- 


of thiamine is 1.5 


averave 
= SlSSBo 


1U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 
507—January, 1939. 
*Studies of the 


Journal of Nutrition, 


Diet, 
1942). 


Average American 
23:613 (June, 








* 


* 


* 


Some concern has been expressed by food and nutrition 
authorities concerning the future of white bread and flour enrich- 
ment should the War Food Order requiring enrichment be with- 


drawn upon the conclusion of the war. 


Anticipating this situation, 


nutritionists in various states have asked the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council to disseminate informa- 


tion about the status of the enrichment program with a view to 


arousing the public to a consideration of protective measures 


against any retrenchment in the enrichment program. 


To facilitate 


public education on the matter, the National Research Council 
issued on Oct. 9 a pamphlet entitled, “The Facts About Enrich- 
ment of Flour and Bread” prepared by the committee on cereals 
of the Food and Nutrition Board. The text of the pamphlet is 


reproduced in the accompanying article. 


* 


* 








creased to about 1.6 mgs. per 2,500 
calories. 
RIBOFLAVIN AND NIACIN IN AVERAGE 
AMERICAN PREWAR DIET 
In an extension of the above de- 


scribed work, Vernon H. Cheldelin and 
Robert R. Williams*® reported the ribo- 
flavin, niacin, and pantothenic acid con- 
tent of the American 


prewar diet. 


same 
They reached the follow- 


average 


ing conclusions: 

1. The riboflavin content of the aver- 
age American prewar diet prior to the 
bread was 
White 


average, to 


flour and 


2,500 


use of enriched 
calories. 
bread was assumed, on the 
contain three parts of milk solids per 
100 parts of flour. (The National Re- 
search Council’s recommended daily al- 


14 mgs. per 


lowance of riboflavin is 2.2 mgs. 


2,500 calories for a sedentary man or 


per 


moderately active woman.) 

2. The niacin content of the average 
American prewar diet prior to the use 
flour and bread is 11 
(The National Re- 


search Council’s recommended daily al- 


of enriched mgs. 


per 2,500 calories. 


lowance of niacin is 15 mgs. per 2,500 
calories for a sedentary man or mod- 
erately active woman.) 

If all the flour and bread in the aver- 
age American diet 
riched in accordance with the present 
standards, the riboflavin content of the 


prewar were en- 


diet would be increased to 1.6 mgs. per 
2,500 calories even if use of milk solids 
been discontinued en- 
tirely. the 
milk solids at the assumed prewar level, 
the addition of full 
richment, the riboflavin 
rise to 1.8 mgs. per 2,500 calories. The 


in bread had 


Assuming continuance of 


and riboflavin en- 


content would 


niacin content would be increased to 
17 mgs. per 2,500 calories. 
Thus the National Research Coun- 


cil’s recommended daily allowance for 
niacin would be amply met through en- 
The riboflavin content would 
the daily allowance 


richment. 
still fall 
of riboflavin recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. However, re- 
cent scientific estimates for the daily 


short of 


Robert R. Wil- 
American 
1943). 


®Vernon H. Cheldelin and 
liams, Studies of the Average 
Diet, Journal of Nutrition, 23: (Oct. 


allowance of riboflavin for adults tend 
to be lower than those made earlier, so 
that 


average American diet may be less than 


the shortage of riboflavin in the 


previously calculated. 
Under 


clude substantial quantities of milk sol- 


normal conditions, bakers in- 


their white breads. This is a 


commendable practice and is to be en- 


ids in 


couraged because milk is an excellent 


source of calcium as well as of ribo- 


The 


those of wheat, which is also very de- 


flavin. milk proteins supplement 


sirable. 


These studies of the vitamin content 
of the average American prewar diet 


established the fact of a deficiency of 
thiamine and niacin (and riboflavin as 
well in those areas where consumption 
of milk is below prewar average) as 


the National Research 


Council’s recommended daily allowances 


compared with 


for these vitamins. 


BASIS OF RECOMMENDED DAILY 


ALLOWANCES 


A fair question at this point is, how 


did the National Research Council ar- 
rive at its recommended daily allow- 
ances? It should be stated that the 
recommended allowances of the Food 


and Nutrition Board contain a factor of 
safety to insure adequacy for that frac- 
the 
than average requirements. 


having higher 
This factor 


tion of population 


of safety or overage in the case of 
thiamine and riboflavin was estimated 


at approximately 33%. 

The recommended allowances were ar- 
rived at after careful consideration of 
the All the 


from numerous surveys with new 


available evidence. data 
meth- 
ods among persons of all ages in many 
regions are entirely in accord in show- 
wide- 


Rela- 


severe, 


ing that deficiency conditions are 
throughout the 
are the traditional 
Most of these 
intensity and 
Predominantly 


spread nation. 
tively few 

acute types. conditions 
milder in gradual 
they 


some 


are 
in their 
are sub-acute or 
marked but very many mild or moder- 
In many cases the individual con- 


course. 
chronic states, 
ate. 
cerned does not even realize that there 
He 


is anything actually wrong. does 


not feel right but is not sick enough 
to do anything about it. 

Much of this evidence is summarize 
in Bulletin No. 109 published in Nov., 


1943, by the National Research Coun- 


cil. The title of this bulletin is “In- 
adequate Diets and Nutritional Deii- 
ciencies in the United States — Their 


Prevalence and Significance.” The bulle- 
tin may be obtained by addressing Pu)- 
lications Office, National Research Cor 

cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washinv- 


ton 25, D. C. It is too voluminous ‘o 
be reproduced here, 
Admittedly, much of the scientitic 


argument in support of the importance 
of optimum nutrition to health loses its 
force if health is defined in the narrow 
diseas 


“absence of obvious 


distinctly 


sense of 
The 


however, if 


significant, 
health as 


having more positive attributes. In the 


evidence is 


one recognizes 


latter sense health includes efficiency, 
reserve strength, the capacity not only 
to avoid disease but to get the must 


of life. 
is the basis of preventive medicine and 
health 
which 


out This latter point of view 


practice. This is the 
the 
allowances were established and on whicl 


modern 


basis on recommended daily 


the Council recommended the enrichmen 


of white flour and bread. 


Why Flour and Bread W: 
Selected for Enrichment 


Having established the need for lar 


amounts of certain vitamins and n 


erals than were obtained from the av: 


age American prewar diet, the questi: 
i I 


became, how can these essential ni 


ents best be supplied and the deficic 


corrected? 


Pills and concentrates are available 


and are extremely useful in cases of 
severe deficiency where they are pre- 
scribed by the physician. They. are, 
however, relatively expensive and con- 


sequently not readily available to that 


segment of the population most in need 
of vitamin and mineral supplementat 
They have the further disadvantage of 
requiring a conscious effort for regular 
usage. 

Education in the proper selection and 
would doubtless 


preparation of food 


accomplish the objective but education 


is a long-drawn-out process and some 
thing constructive should, if possible, 
be done in the meantime. It should be 
remembered, too, that the problem of 


food selection is as much one 


of economics as 


proper 
of education. 

It seemed logical to the Board that 
flour and bread be utilized as carriers 
Bread 


sumed daily in significant amounts by) 


and flour in some form are con 


practically everyone. They are relalive- 


ly cheap foods and consequently are 


used extensively by the low income 
groups whose diets are most in need 


Thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and iron are natural 
They could be added to flour 


of nutritional improvement. 


to wheat. 
and bread without changing the appcar- 
ance, taste, flavor or any physical char- 
acteristic of the original product so ‘hat 
no change in existing food habits would 
be required. 

The Board decided, therefore, to rec- 
ommend flour and bread enrichment 4s 
one of the first steps toward achieving 
better nutrition nationally. The position 
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of the Board is set forth in the follow- 
ing resolution which it adopted on Oct. 
1, 1941. 

“Whereas, there exist deficiencies of 
vitamins and minerals in the diets of 
sienificant segments of the population of 
the United States which cannot prompt- 
lv be corrected by public education in 
the proper choice of foods, be it re- 
ed, in order to correct and prevent 
such deficiencies: 

1) That the Committee endorses 
the addition of specific nutrients to sta- 
nile foods (as indicated under 6 below) 
which are effective vehicles for correct- 
ine the above deficiencies in the diets 


of the general population or of sig- 
nificant age, geographic, economic or 


racial segments thereof; 
2) That the Committee 
of additions of specific 


opposes 
the inclusion 
nutrients under definitions and stand- 
u which may be promulgated under 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act ex- 
in the case of foods which con- 
stitute such effective vehicles of dis- 
tribution; 

3) That the Committee favors un- 
equivocally the fulfillment of the nutri- 
tional needs of the people by the use 
of natural foods as far as practicable 
ind to that end encourages education 
in the proper choice of foods and the 
betterment of processes of food manu- 
facture and preparation so as to re- 
tain more successfully the essential nu- 
trients native thereto; 

1) That to avoid undue artificiality 
of food supply the Committee favors 
whenever practicable, the choice as ve- 
hicles for the corrective distribution of 
those foods 


vitamins and minerals 


which have suffered losses in refining 
processes and recommends that the vita- 
mins and minerals added to such foods 
should preferably be the kinds and quan- 
unrefined 


tities native thereto in the 


5) That the addition of other than 
natural levels of vitamins and minerals 
to foods which are suitable as vehicles 
of distribution may be sanctioned when 
more natural routes are practically un- 
iailable as measures to correct known 
nutritional deficiencies; 

6) That at present the Committee 
favors appropriate enrichment of flour 
and bread (and 
the fortification of milk with vitamin D, 
the suitable addition of vitamin A _ to 
iodine to salt for 


perhaps corn meal), 


table fats and of 
dielary use. ‘There is no information 
available to the Committee at the pres- 
indicates that it will 
be desirable to recommend the addition 


ent time which 
of vitamins and minerals to foods other 
than those named; 

7) That specifically the Committee 
opposes the addition of synthetic vita- 
mins to carbonated beverages and con- 


onery.” 
should be emphatically pointed out 
that the enrichment program does not 
in any way discourage the use of whole 
bread. 


wheat These 


Wheat or whole 
products are now, as they have always 
been, available on the market in quan- 
tities as great as the market will con- 
sume. Millers and bakers are just as 
inxious to sell whole wheat flour and 
bread as white and have in fact from 
time to time spent large sums of money 
effort to promote the sale of 
whole wheat products. In spite of all 
efforts to promote whole wheat, the 
American public has shown a decided 
preference for white bread, a prefer- 
ence so definite that more than 97% 


in an 





of the flour milled in the United States 
is white and less than. 3%, whole wheat. 

The proponents of enrichment have 
no quarrel with whole wheat. Many of 
them hold the opinion that whole wheat 
flour and whole wheat bread are su- 
perior nutritionally but a realistic ap- 
praisal of the situation as it exists has 
led them to the conclusion that since 
the American public refuses to eat whole 
wheat bread to any appreciable extent 
the sensible route to follow is enrich- 
ment of white flour and white bread. 


The Federal Standards for 
Enrichment 

The _ table 

federal standards for enriched flour and 

enriched bread. The flour standard is 

established by federal definition. The 


below shows the present 


bread standard is that established by 
order of the War Food Administration. 
The two standards are interrelated in 
that bread 
will meet the enriched bread standard. 


made from enriched flour 


ENRICHMENT STANDARDS 


(Milligrams per Ib, unless otherwise stated) 


Flour Bread 
standard standard 
Required Min. Max. Min. Max. 
Thiamine 2.0 2.5 3 1.8 
Riboflavin > le 1.5 0.7 1.6 
GCI ovis 16.0 20.0 10.0 15.0 
SPOR 06000060 13.0 16.5 8.0 12.5 
Optional 
Calcium ..... 500 1500 300 800 
Vitamin D _ ..250 1000 150 750 


USP units 


The Present Status of En- 

richment and What Can Be 
Done to Extend 
Its Benefits 


Enrichment of family flour and bak- 


and Preserve 


ers’ white bread and rolls has led to 


great improvement in the American 
diet. It is significant that Dr. Jolliffe 
of the New York University College 


of Medicine could testify as follows at a 
public hearing held by the War Food 
1943: 

bread enrichment a 


Administration on Jan, 21, 

“T attribute to 
marked and unmistakable decrease in 
florid beri beri and florid pellagra in 
Bellevue Hospital. In 


bread was enriched; in 


my wards at 
1938-39 little 
1942-43 75% or more has been enriched 
in New York City. 
companied by a decrease of three fourths 


This has been ac- 


in our cases of florid beri beri and of 
two thirds in florid pellagra.” 

health and 
increased efficiency 


Improvement in general 


wellbeing and_ the 
which accompanies that improvement are 
difficult to 


population as a 


measure definitely in the 
whole. We do know, 
however, from the results of carefully 
controlled experiments such as those con- 
ducted at Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tories, Northwestern 


Mayo Clinic that increased intake of en- 


University, and 


richment materials to enrichment levels 
is definitely beneficial. It seems logi- 
cal that these measurable benefits with 
controlled groups would extend to the 
entire population. 

The National Research Council through 
its Food and Nutrition Board is con- 
vinced that the enrichment of flour and 
bread represents a major improvement 
in the American diet and is a sound, 
practical and inexpensive method for 
the achievement of better national nu- 
trition. 
to be prized in peacetime as well as in 


Such a goal is most certainly 
wartime. 
FAMILY FLOUR ENRICHMENT STRICTLY 
VOLUNTARY 
Family flour enrichment is on a strict- 


ly voluntary basis. ‘The federal defini- 
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tion permits flour enrichment but does 
not make it mandatory. Practically all 
of the family flours sold strictly on a 
quality basis and widely advertised are 
now enriched, but there is still a sub- 
stantial quantity of family flour sold 
that is not enriched. This is especially 
true of those brands of family flour 
where price is to a great extent a de- 
ciding factor in their purchase. These 
brands are used largely by the low in- 
come groups most in need of the bene- 
Actually, the addi- 
tional cost of enrichment would not ex- 


fits of enrichment. 


ceed 20¢ per capita annually even in 
those cases where very large quantities 
of flour are consumed (average cost of 
universal enrichment of flour and bread 
would be in the neighborhood of 18c 
per capita). Even this small difference 
is enough to bring about a price ad- 
vantage for the unenriched product 
which frequently results in its purchase 
by those as yet uninformed of the bene- 


fits of enrichment. 


BREAD ENRICHMENT MANDATORY FOR 
DURATION ONLY 
Enrichment of bakers’ white bread 
and rolls has been made mandatory un- 
War 


powers 


der the wartime powers of the 


Food Administration. These 
may be expected to lapse after the pres- 
ent emergency and with them the com- 
pulsory enrichment of bakers’ white 
bread and rolls. 

From the beginning of the enrichment 
program many of its ardent support- 
ers have felt that mandatory legislation 
would be necessary to make the practice 
The suggestion has been re- 
offered that 


should be prompted at the federal level 


universal. 


peatedly such legislation 
in the belief that this would immediate- 


ly extend enrichment throughout the 


country. However, the view has pre- 
vailed that widespread practice of en- 
richment on a voluntary basis is highly 
desirable before mandatory action is at- 
tempted. Federal legislation would di- 
rectly affect only those products which 
are handled in interstate commerce. <A 
large fraction of bakers’ bread does not 
move in interstate commerce although 
the bulk of the family flour does. To 
make mandatory legislation entirely ef- 
fective throughout the country, it has 
gradually become evident that both state 
and federal legislation will be required. 


ENRICHMENT NOW COMPULSORY IN 
SOME STATES 
With this thought in mind and believ- 
ing that the benefits of enrichment are 
so great that they should be extended 
and assured, several of the states have 
already adopted legislation providing for 
compulsory enrichment of all white 
bread and white flour sold within their 
borders. These states are South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, and Kentucky. Informal consid- 
eration has been given to similar legis- 
lation in Georgia and Virginia and it 
is expected that it will be proposed to 
the legislatures in these states at their 
next session. 
In view of the importance of uni- 
formity in the provisions of state legis- 
lation on the subject, committees of the 
National Millers’ 
American Bakers Association have joint- 
ly considered the form which, in their 
opinion, such legislation take. 
Their attorneys have carefully drafted a 
proposed bill (see page 26 of this issue) 
for the use of those who may be con- 
sidering the introduction of compulsory 


Federation and _ the 


should 
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enrichment legislation in their own state. 
This proposed bill has been examined 
by the Committee on Cereals of the 
Food and Nutrition Board and appears 
entirely consistent with the public in- 
terest and the welfare of the national 
enrichment program. Changes appropri- 
ate to the organization of state author- 
enforcement au- 
thority, may be required in many states. 


ity, particularly the 


Summary 

I. The reasons for enrichment: 

1. Need for better national nutrition 
had been established by numerous diet- 
ary surveys. 

2. Average American prewar diet did 
not supply enough Thiamine, Niacin, 
Riboflavin and Iron. 

3. The Thiamine, Niacin, Riboflavin, 
and Iron supplied to the diet through 
enrichment result in a significant and 
very desirable improvement. 

II. Why flour and 
lected for enrichment: 


bread were se- 


1. Consumed daily in _ substantial 
amounts by practically everyone. 

2. Relatively inexpensive and conse- 
consumed 


quently extensively by low 


income groups whose diets are most 
in need of improvement. 

3. Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, and 
Iron are natural to wheat, but are lost, 
in part, in conversion to flour and white 
bread. 

4. Addition of Thiamine, Riboflavin, 
white flour and 


their 


Niacin, and Tron to 


bread does not change appear- 


ance, taste or any physical character- 


istic. Thus no change in established 
food habits is required. 

5. Enrichment can be accomplished 
easily and efficiently by miller or baker. 

III. The federal 
richment. 

The table 
federal standards for enriched flour’ and 
flour standard 
is established by federal definition. The 
bread established by 
order of the War Food Administration. 
The two standards are interrelated in 
flour 


standards for en- 


below shows the present 


enriched bread. The 


standard is that 


that bread made from enriched 


will meet the enriched bread standards. 


ENRICHMENT STANDARDS 


(Milligrams per lb, unless otherwise stated) 


Flour Bread 
standard standard 
Required Min. Max. Min. Max. 
Thiamine - 2.0 2.5 yO 1.8 
Riboflavin 1.2 1.5 0.7 1.6 
i eer 16.0 20.0 10.0 15.0 
2 Seer 13.0 16.5 8.0 12.5 
Optional 
Calcium .....500 1500 300 800 
Vitamin D_ ..250 1000 150 750 
USP units 
IV. The present status of enrich- 


ment and what can be done to preserve 
its benefits: 

1. Enrichment has improved — the 
American diet. 

2. Enrichment of family flour is now 
on strictly voluntary basis in most of 
the nation. It is estimated that 75% 
of family flour is now enriched. 

8. Enrichment of baker’s white bread 
and rolls was made compulsory by War 
Food Order No. 1 issued by War Food 
Administration under emergency war- 
time powers which will lapse at conclu- 
sion of war. 

4. Six states have adopted legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory enrich- 
ment of white flour and bread in line 
with federal definition. 

5. Many other states are now con- 
sidering compulsory enrichment legisla- 
tion in order that the benefits of enrich- 
ment may be extended and made per- 
manent. 
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The Oldest Wheat 


Now we can say with fair assurance 
where the oldest wheat originated. It 
existed in Abyssinia, whence it descend- 


ed into the hot river valley of the Nile 
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— ~Seday & Yesterday 


next day, he dumped the now blackened 
basket and stored it 
away in a handy closet. 

Next day, when he opened the door, 
that 
in a tidal wave of 


dough into the 


he was engulfed—well, may be 


stretching it a little 


in Chengtu, Szechwan Province, China, 
said the report. 

The bean milk powder contains ground 
and roasted soybeans, whole wheat flour 
and bone meal. Mixed in boiling water, 
it produces a sweetish liquid declared to 
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Miller for a Day 

Pepys’ diary entry for April 19, 1668, 
includes an allusion to “the miller’s man 
that in Richard the Third’s time, 
hanged for his master.” The “Every- 
edition of the 


was 


man’s Library” diary, 


5 . , dough that came rolling out of the be superior in some respects to cows? 
from the high tableland which is the closet. milk in nutritive value. It is superior edited by Ernest Rhys (E. P. Dutton 
river’s source. The seemingly insoluble He had forgotten that there was yeast — in iron and vitamin B content, and lacks & Co., New York) contains this note: 
problem of the origin of wheat was in- in the dough and that it would “rise” only the fat and_ fat-soluble vitamins “The story alluded to by Pepys, 
geniously solved in recent years by the during the night.—Akron Beacon Jour- found in cows’ milk.—The Grain & Feed which belongs not to the reign of 
Russian scientist Vavilov. Vavilov post- nal. Review. Richard III”—1483-1485—“but to that 
ZS eer ZEEE of Edward VI”’—1509-1547—“occurred 


that living thing has a 


“gen center”—a 


ulated ever) 
source for the 
that the 


gen center is to be recognized as the 


definite 


first specimen; and, further, 


place where the greatest number of 


varieties have developed in the narrow- 
est area. Let us imagine the man from 
Mars coming to earth and endeavoring 


Soybean milk, an ingenious substitute 


milk 


a vitally important aid in 


for cows’ developed by Chinese 
scientists, is 
feeding undernourished Chinese children. 


The statement is based upon informa- 


Simply Amazing, HAalmes! 


The OWI recently sent a bulletin con- 
taining the following information: 

“The 
packing lunch boxes. 
is packed, the better and fresher the food 


better, is a rule for 


The later the box 


later the 


a seditious outbreak at Bodmin, 
in Cornwall, stated by 
Hollinshed: ‘At the same time, and near 


during 
and is thus 
the same place, dwelled a miller, that 
had that re- 
bellion, for Anthonie 
the miller, being 


been a greate dooer in 


whom also. Sir 
Kingston sought: but 


thereof warned, called a good tall fellow 


to determine where the English tongue — tion received from United China Relief — will be.” that he had to hi rvant, and said 
Sie j phe sere 5 : . . . iat he had to his servant, and s: ul 
originated. He would properly narrow through the National War Fund _ of We would like to reciprocate by in- to him “I have businesse t ro f1 
( lave sinesse to gt rom 


his search down to south and middle Eng- 
land, for there, in the smallest area, the 


greatest number of dialects exist side by 


which it is a member agency. 
Soybean milk is made from a dried 


powder preparation produced from soy- 


forming the OWI that a piece of rope 
12 feet 


pieces of rope, each 6 feet long, by cut- 


long can be changed into two 





home; if anie therefore come to aske for 
me, saie though art the owner of the 


mill, and the man for whom they shall 




























side. The hypothesis has considerable beans, and was developed after research ting it through the middle with a sharp aske, and that thou has kept tl 
validity when applied to languages and work at West China Union University knife. gic! ite ces pals uo nas Kep us 
animals; it has even more validity for ; mill for the space of three yeares; we 
plants, which are incapable—or rather a ae be paiees ing , _ “er 
less capable—of movement. Vavilov peer es maister so - doo. An¢ 
shortlie after, came Sir  Anthonie E 


reasoned from this principle and from 
a number of Mendel’s laws of heredity. 


Kingston to the miller’s house, and, cal 


He concluded ‘that the cradle of wheat Udheat ing for the miler, the servant enine 
how tn Abvssinia——if. 8. Jacob, in “Bia forth, and answered that he was the 
=. “ ae ; , miller. “How long,’ quoth Sir An 


Thousand Years of Bread.” 


There is light and color in a field of wheat, 


And there is music rippling from the hand 


this mill?” He 
“Well, then,” 


thonie, “hast thou kept 


answered “Three yeares,” 


Whenever China has a little time to said he, “come on: thou must go with 
c ( as . . . z 
Of God himself, and there is food to eat me”; and they bring him to the next 


spare for meditation, she probably wishes 
she had never invented civilization in the 
first place. 


Expanding Idea 


Clay Herrick of the advertising de- 
partment of General Tires, Akron, Ohio, 


eternal 


With the old 


With 


men 


Which lies like scattered manna on the land, 
Each dripping golden globule is rife 


essences of life. 


And there are countless sickle blades a-shine, 
to guide them down the fields of light, 


And there are mills to crush the gold grains fine, 


tree, saieing to him, “Thou has been a 
here shalt 
fellow 
and said that he was not the miller, but 
“Well, 


“thou art a 


busie knave, and therefore 


thou hang.” Then cried the out, 


the miller’s then,” said 


Sir Anthonie, 


man. 


false knave 
to be in two tales: therefore,” said he, 


“hang him up”; and so incontinentlie 


ci > "Qs aa 


has had many ideas which have grown Then flour—leafy-brown, or snowy-white, hanged he was indeed. After he was 
and expanded—but nothing to compare And a million ovens everywhere that bake dead, one who was present told Sit a 
with his most recent big ides. The wholesome daily bread for men to break. Anthonie, “Suerlie, sir, this was but the 
There was to be a demonstration at miller’s man.” “What then,” said he. 
General, on a small scale, of the com- But Oh, the home-sweet loaves, the tended ones, “Could he ever have done his maister 


pany’s new process for mixing carbon 

black into a mess of synthetic rubber. 
It wasn’t practical to use real syn- 

thetic for 


ceived the idea of using bread dough 


the demonstration so he con- 


in the machine. Accordingly, 


he hustled down to the Taystee bakery 


mixing 


and got a basketful of dough. 
The demonstration went off very well 


That women through the centuries have made! 
And offering to their husbands and their sons, 
The fragrant loaves that wait q sharp steel blade 
This is the bread of all the earth the best: 


The bread, I feel, that must be doubly blest. 


Grace No_u Crowell 











better service than to hang for him?” 


} 


A New York pottery and china expe 
declares that the postwar housewife will 
own not two, but half a dozen sets of 
The sort of 


f 


set that is really invaluable is one that 


dishes—one for each mood. 


7 


creates the mood in which to wash a 


























and, since it was to be repeated again dry it.—Washington Star. 
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ILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


Armand H. Rousseau, Head Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


An Investment in Ability 


RMAND ROUSSEAU, head miller for the Fisher Flour- 
A ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., is a good example of a 
company’s capital investment in a person rather than 
1 machine to add to its production facilities. The Fisher com- 
sany figuratively “bought stock” in Armand Rousseau by financ- 
ing or underwriting his college training in milling technology. 
Now, at the age of 33, Mr. Rousseau is head of the milling 
division of the largest plant west of Kansas City. The com- 
pany’s operations include four white fiour units ranging in size 
from 2,200 sacks to 3,600 sacks daily, in addition to one whole 
wheat flour unit and a cereal mill. The various units grind 
all types of wheat, both soft and hard. 
Mr. Rousseau’s boyhood ambition was to be a physician. It 


was his misfortune—or good fortune, as events have turned 


out—to have finished high school just about the time the de- 
pression got a good strangle hold on the economy of this na- 
tion. Since any further education would have to be financed 
by himself, he revised his plans and ambitions to fit the times 
and his bank account. His next-door neighbor was Roy Clark, 
then head miller for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Next-door 
neighbors have been known to have ted influences on young 
men’s lives, and Mr. Clark certainly influenced young Rous- 
seau’s life by giving him a job as sweeper in one of the Fish- 
er units. 

After working for a year in various capacities, Mr. Rous- 
seau had $1,000 in the bank and was ready for college. He 
enrolled at the University of Washington, majoring in chemical 


engineering. He stayed with the (Comtinued on page 6a) 
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ANNOUNCES Van yy Viiliivos S, 
For FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


CONFORMING TO M. N. F. STANDARDS 





“ mag 

%These are the currently released mini andard: j a8 ' 

Src 2 i hale seat ead. 3 No. 36-VITAMIN MIXTURE 
fe ' -- for Flour Enrichment 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures offer important operating F . SINGLE STRENGTH 


advantages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing. Smooth 1 OES ag OE, rN sg EP 
3 230 mg. Riboflavin (Vitamin B;) ‘The balance is starch 


and free-flowing, they provide all desirable characteristics 





needed to meet the miller’s practical requirements. 


Werth oa me 
FLOUR-ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS ay ee Pe ee 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE—Synthesized in the Merck Research Labora- 
tories, 1936. 




















: ' Merck has available also Vitamin Mixture No. 36P, the 
RIBOFLAVIN— Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. same as No. 36 (as described above), but containing Sodium 


NIACIN— Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. Iron Pyrophosphate. 


IRON—Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—One of the most assimilable 
forms of iron. A special form has been made available by Merck for 








flour enrichment. 


: Sp. 655 
Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. No. 46 - VITAMIN MIXTURE 


STOCKS OF MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE CARRIED AT: for Flour Enrichment 


Buffalo, N. Y. + Rahway, N.J. + St. Louis, Mo. + Dallas, Texas, DOUBLE STRENGTH i. | d 


Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. 





Each ounce contains: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitamia B,) 4800 mg. lron by Hydrogen The | 
460 mg. Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz) The balance is starch 


MERCK & CO.,Inc. RAHWAY,N.J. || an , of coms 
Manufacturing Chemils ; Ribofia let 13.70 buy 





New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 














MERCK & CO.,Inc. © RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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With added emphasis by federal inspection agen- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


cies upon proper levels of vitamin enrichment, 
this article offers many helpful suggestions to op- 
erative millers for making certain their products 


Solution of— 


meet specifications. 


ENRICHMENT PROBLEMS 


By Fred D. Schmalz 


Head, Control Laboratory 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


NRICHMENT feeding presents 
I: many problems that either have 
before or 


not been recognized 
Millers 


generally recognize the great opportun- 


that did not require a solution. 


ity and responsibility placed upon them 


with the advent of enrichment and the 
great majority wish to comply faith- 
fully with the enrichment program. 


Many millers, however, have experienced 
difficulties in their attempts to add the 
proper levels of vitamins to flour. Pre 
liminary inspections by government po- 
licing agencies show that approximately 
10% of the 


been, failing to maintain the required 


mills checked are, or have 


levels consistently. 

Flour enrichment—the mechani- 
cal part of it 
distinct problems, 
that of the addition of the proper amount 


pure 
may be divided into two 
The first problem is 
of enrichment concentrate, and the sec 
ond problem is that of obtaining a thor- 
ough distribution or dispersal of the 
vitamin concentrates in the flour. 

The first problem that must be con 
sidered in flour enrichment is the type 
Mills 

them by 


of concentrate to be used. may 


buy their vitamins and mix 


ig a sufficient amount of inert 
materials for bulk so that their feeders 


will handle the amount of material over 


dd 


a ringe that can be accurately con- 
trolled. Most mills, however, will find 
it economically advisable to purchase 


premixes marketed by the various con- 
cerns. These premixes are accurately 
made and scientifically compounded and 
assayed so that the initial problems of 
preparation can be eliminated by the 
miller, 

In the selection of a premix, one has 
a choice of strengths and it is essential 
that the 
that will allow the miller to feed prop- 


choice be of such a strength 
erly the: size of the stream in his mill. 
The smaller mills may find it advisable 
to choose the single strength premixes 
so that the feeders have enough bulk to 
feed the vitamin concentrates accurately. 
In choosing the strength to be used, one 
must also bear in mind that the single 





strength vitamin premixes contain a 
relatively greater amount of carrier. 

In the past, some manufacturers have 
used starch as a carrier, but when starch 
was difficult to obtain, many manufac- 


While 


carriers, 


turers resorted to inert minerals. 


the inert minerals were good 


they also added a significant amount of 
ash. As starch again is becoming avail- 
able, it probably will be the carrier most 
add 


finished 


used since it does not a significant 


amount of ash to the enriched 
flour. 
The 


the flour 


amount of enrichment to add to 


stream is stipulated by the 


manufacturer and these recommended 


levels should be followed carefully. It 
is good practice, when using premixes 


made up some time ago, to feed an over- 


dose of 10% to take care of possible 
variations and inaccuracies in feeding. 


More recently, all enrichment manufac- 


turers have included this 10% safety 
factor in their feeding specifications so 
it will not be necessary to add the safety 
follow the instructions if 
that the 10% 


been figured in by the manufacturer. 


factor; only 


you are sure factor has 


REQUIREMENT DIFFERENCES ARE SMALI 
that as the extraction of a 
flour is lengthened, the amount of vita- 


It is true 


mins required is less because of the 


higher natural vitamin content of the 


clear streams. Actually, however, the 
requirement difference between straights 


and patents is so small that most mills 


give patents and_ straights the same 
amount. Feeder settings may be low- 
ered for stuffed straights, clears and 


low grades provided the requirements 
for each have been determined by lab- 
Stuffed 


clears and low grades are rarely en- 


oratory analyses. straights, 
riched; consequently most mills can use 
the same dosage for all grades. 

All premixes should be kept in a 
Most of the premixes 
this 


cause the premix to cake or ball up. 


cool, dry place, 


absorb moisture readily and can 


Various types of feeders can be used 


to add the enrichment. Two types are 


add 
Some 


commonly known to be used to 


bleaching materials to the flour. 
mills have resorted to diluting the en 
richment material with flour so that the 
less refined malt feeders might be used. 
In general, it may be said that the use 
of malt allows for and 


feeders error 


loss in mixing and is not to be recom- 
mended. One should choose a_ feeder 
that is mechanically dependable, that 
has a fineness of adjustment adapt- 


able to the size of the stream to be en- 


riched and is designed to handle ac- 


curately the smaller amount of ma- 


terial being added to the stream. 


ENRICHMENT DISPERSION BY BLOWING 


Some feeders have been modified so 
as to make possible the dispersion of 
the enrichment mixture and disperse it 
This 


advanta 


into a fine mist into the flour. 


method has some _ distinct ges, 


and presents as well, some difficulties. 
The advantages of this method of dis- 
persal include that of being able to lo- 
cate the feeder itself in a place where 
it is easily accessible and this may be 
at a point some distance from the loca 
tion where the enrichment actually is 
measured. This works to advantage in 


a crowded mill where one might find 
it otherwise necessary to locate a feed- 
er in a hard-to-get-to place that makes 
servicing and checking the feeder more 
difficult. 

Another advantage of the blower ar- 
fact that the en- 


richment feeding may be easily changed 


rangement is in the 


from one stream to another merely by 
changing the hose fitting from one con- 
This 


the necessity of having one 


veyor to another. arrangement 
overcomes 
feeder for each stream or conveyor, or 
of moving the feeder. Theoretically, it 
would seem that blowing also allows for 
greater of the 


for the particles are finely dispersed. 


distribution enrichment 

The disadvantages of the blower sys- 
tem are: The blower is another piece of 
equipment to service and watch. There 
is a possibility of clogging of the as- 
damp weather. 


pirator, especially in 


The hose, as well, can clog if the incor- 
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Schmalz 


used, or if too 
Since 


rect amount of air is 
sharp a bend is put in the hose. 
air is used to blow the enrichment and 
thus conducts the material to a confined 
conveyor, the 


chamber or pressure de- 


veloped must be released. This may be 
accomplished by the use of a “breather.” 
The difficulty that 
the enrichment may collect in the breath- 


encountered here is 


er and may fall down into the stream 
in lumps when the breather is disturbed. 
Another thing that may happen is that 
collect so much en- 


that the 
underdosed. <A 


the breather may 


richment material stream is 


measurably second re- 
lease is possible by a suction system into 
the dust collectors, but some millers 
have discovered that a considerable per- 
of the 


way into the dust collector system, giv- 


centage enrichment found its 


ing incomplete enrichment to the flour. 
Other that 


holes in conveyors closely 


mills have found small 


elevators or 
joined, or at a relatively great distance 
from the point of addition of the en- 
richment permitted an escape of the en- 
richment into the atmosphere of the mill 
itself. 


SOLVING THE “BLOW-BACK”™” PROBLEM 


Some millers have eliminated the blow- 


back problem by modifying the con- 


veyor to make a choke in it which acts 
This is 


as a “plug” in the conveyor. 


done by taking about six inches of 


flight out of the 
another — six 


screw and removing 


inches approximately — six 


feet on down the conveyor. The en- 


richment can then be introduced im- 


mediately after the first choke and good 
dispersal will be obtained in the six 
feet of 


the continuous conveyor screw, 


choke between the two gaps in 


In either event, where the’ blower 


system is used, the amount of air used 


should be the minimum to permit the 
complete dispersal of the enrichment. 
fitted 


for one’s own needs, it is a good policy 


Having chosen the feeder best 


to have an extra feeder on hand so that 


it may be exchanged in a short time if 


a mechanical failure appears in the 


regular feeder. This reserve feeder may 
also be used when checking the regular 
machine on the 
that 


ment, it is advantageous to enrich from 


run. 


In mills have blending equip- 


the blender system. The advantage to 


(Continued on page 24a.) 
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Postwar Planning 


for Flour Mills 








By A. M. Marsh 


Allis-Chalmers? Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


4a 
OSTWAR planning seems to me 
very much like being up in an 
airplane and looking for a landing 
place. In fact, I have often thought 


of my boyhood days when we used to 
hold the cat up by its legs and drop 
it and watch it land on its feet. Then 
we would lower the cat to the floor 
somewhat and see the shortest distance 
in which she could turn over and still 
land on her feet. 

Industry will have to turn over in 
the postwar in a very 
also seems quite evident that we will 


short time. It 


need a first and second choice for our 
postwar planning as our reasoning may 
be wrong. Even though we study mar- 
kets—give 

terials, new 
of competition, we 
and a second choice or a second line of 


consideration to new = ma- 
kinds 


can still be mistaken 


processes and new 


planning can well be in our study. 

The returning soldier, sailor or marine 
(to say nothing of what our women war 
workers are going to think or do) will be 
an uncertain thing until it is here and 
even then it can be changed overnight 
by a government blunder, public  senti- 
ment, or propaganda influence. 

We cannot depend upon crystal-gazing 
or wishful thinking to guide us in post- 
war planning. At any rate, planning 
we must do. We must plan for both con- 
sumer goods and durable goods. Of the 
two, no doubt, durable goods are the 
most difficult for which to plan, for with 
consumer goods not knowing — the 
answers makes durable goods that much 
more difficult to 
goods largely depend on consumer goods. 


inticipate as durable 
The line between nutrition and ap- 
petite is hard to draw because it is 
difficult to distinguish between the science 
of nutrition and the pleasure of eat- 
ing. We want tasty and appetizing 
foods and the body needs nutrition. In 
either case (appetite or nutrition) it is 
our field of operation and our job. 

To get down to our industry we could 
reason that if the miller knew his future 
the mill builder would more accurately 
know his. To get down to facts we 
have to anticipate the future of the 
flour milling industry. Some of the un- 
known seems to be how much idle ca- 
pacity was started up in the war period 
and which will try to continue after the 
war. Then we have to ask ourselves how 
much excess capacity we really have and 
are we going to need this capacity with 
alcohol and synthetic rubber in the pic- 
ture? Will rapid transportation in the 
postwar bring more out-of-season fruits 


and vegetables to the market to lessen 
cereal consumption and what part will 
dehydration and quick freezing have to 
do with the food picture? 

True, the manufacturer of machinery 
could bring out new machines, advertise 
them and do everything he could to have 
his efforts accepted, but he could be 
wrong in what would be acceptable. A 
machinery manufacturer today with 
labor costs is bound to plan on a pro- 
duction basis. Tailor-made products of 
a necessity are expensive, require indi- 
vidual engineering and tooling, cannot 
be made for stock, do not keep manu- 
facturing on an even basis, and conse 
quently an even demand for labor. 

It is my belief that industry is going 
to learn something from this World War 
and heed it, and not go back to some of 
What 


I am trying to say is, are we going to 


our old habits of merchandising. 


look to mass production without any 
thought to the overall economics? One 
might go farther and ask if we can go 
back to the old way without starting 
the foundation for another war. 

The machinery manufacturer has a new 
store to draw from, new methods of 
manufacture, new processes, die-casting, 
welding, spun casting and many other 
new tricks. More than anything else, we 
have learned from the training school we 


have just gone through, how to change 


A. M. Marsh 


Almost 
overnight we have shifted from one kind 
We have labora- 


from one product to anotlier. 


of product to another. 
tory facilities that we have never had be- 
fore and with them we have the will to 
do things. We have learned to make a 
decision and then go to work and exe- 
cute that decision. A decision or an idea 
is no good unless you do something about 
it. Another thing industry has learned 
and learned well, is to be guided by 
the laboratory and commercial research. 
No longer are we going to stay in the 
rut of conventional ways and convention- 
al thinking. 

We have learned a great deal about 
war from people who make a profession 
of it and we have learned it quickly 
and there should be no reason why we 





* AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE * 








Edward J. Thye (center), governor of Minnesota, was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting of District 4, Association of Operative Millers, which was 
Charles R. Veeck, chairman of the district, is 


held in Minneapolis, Sept. 23. 


the young man at the left, and A. M. Marsh, the second speaker on the pro- 


gram, is on the right. 
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Many changes may come to 
the production side of the mill- 
ing industry as a result of dis- 
coveries made during the past 
few years. 
cusses a few possible new de- 
velopments. 


Mr. Marsh dis- 


cannot learn some other things quick! 

Many times I have been asked if th 
baker is going to make the same kii 

of bread and sell it on consignment ani 
tell the world by radio that it is good. 
Generally the manufacturer makes whit 
the customer wants, whether it is food or 
machinery. 

In the future a flour mill is going to 
be looked upon as a food factory and 
will have to stand inspection. Its m 
chinery and the building in which it is in- 
stalled are going to be as sanitary as it is 
possible to make it. Looks are going to 
enter into machine design as well as 
practicability. 

Architecture will receive consideration 
Architects on flour mill and cereal plant 
design have not in the past had very 
many places to go for help. They have 
had very little reference material to 
which they could refer. A good enginee 
ing handbook for millers and architects 
It would 
save a lot of disappointment, money and 
perhaps lives. Into such a book we 
could put some of what is called “con- 


would not be out of order. 


fidential information” or “stock-in-trade.” 

We have gone quite a long time now 
without a radical change in the process 
ing of cereals. Will we continue along 
the same general lines as in the past or 
will someone come along with a new idea 
such as wet grinding? Something like 
that covered by the KLINT Patent of 
April 22, 1941, No. 2,239,563. 

Even in our new mills we could give 
some thought to dust collectors, that is, 
dust collectors of the suction type, in- 
stead of the blow type. Such machines 
are not new. They work in other places 
themselves to 
About 24 
years ago I had a real listener on this 


and particularly lend 
American milling systems. 
subject in Mr. Morrison of Minneapolis, 
connected with the Pillsbury Four Mills 
Co. I used to like to go over and visit 
with Mr. 
wonderful listener. 


Morrison because he wa: 
It seems that we sre 
not daring enough or should I say, 
resourceful enough to incorporate nev 
ideas into our plants. Other industries 
are much quicker than the milling  in- 
dustry in taking on new ideas. Perhaps 
we are a little too satisfied with what 
we have and again, we may be looking 
too much to costs. 

We have high speed bolters or sifters, 
and even though they have greater beir- 
ing pressures to encounter, we have bet- 
ter bearings today than in the past. We 
have found that high speed sifters lend 
themselves to operations in the mill 
where we formerly thought that only the 
centrifugal reel could do the job. It 
would not be out of place for us to find 
out whether the European diagonal roll- 
er mill has more merit than the Ameri- 
can. We have long since gone away 
from gear driven roller machines and 
justly so and some of the merit has re- 
cently been brought out when we have 
been asked to supply chilled iron rolls 


(Continued on page 14a.) 
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Sales of soy flour and grits during the four quarters of 1943 and the first 


two quarters of 1944, 


f 


it has been neither as rapid nor as con- 


L'TTHOUGH _ substantial 
has been made in the direct util- 


progress 
ization of soy products for food, 


tinuous as was desired or might have 
been expected. Thus, it seems to be an 
especially opportune time to review the 
progressive steps which have been made 
during the past two years and to bal- 
ance against these advances certain set- 
backs and unsuccessful experiences, with 
the view of defining as nearly as_pos- 
sible the road that should lead us to 
the desired goal. 

Some may ask, what should be the de- 
sired goal? This is a very pertinent 
question since there has not been with- 
in the soybean industry itself any una- 
I be- 


lieve everyone within the industry is in 


nimity of opinion on this point. 


agreement with the general thesis that 
the development of soy products is de- 
sirable because it provides the growers 
and processors with a more diversified 
and expanded market for their products. 
Beyond this step, however, there are 
wide divergencies in opinions as to the 
types of products to be produced, the 
best methods of introducing them to the 
public, and the extent or size of the 
market which can or should be developed. 
Fortunately, thoughts along these lines 
appear to be crystallizing rapidly and 
this is most encouraging. I believe that 
the industry recognizes that al- 
though its future is limited only by the 


now 


nutritional requirements of the world- 
wide populations for proteins of high nu- 
tritional quality, the percentage of this 
ultimate market that can be at- 
tained will depend directly upon: 

of 
taste appeal; development of products 


huge 


The development products with 
that contribute to the improvement of 
quality in manufactured foods, and the 
supply and distribution of such prod- 
ucts by the soybean industry to con- 
sumers and food manufacturers in vol- 
ume at prices commensurate with eco- 


nomie needs. 


“DON’TS” FOR SOY FLOUR MAKERS 


T 


believe that the industry as a whole 
the of offering soy 
products: As substitutes for other foods; 
on the sole basis of nutritional quality 
Without regard for taste appeal, or as in- 
gredients at levels higher than are ac- 
ceptable. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into World War II, our government de- 
cided that it was strategically essential 
to hedge the supply situation on proteins 
of high nutritional quality against pos- 
sible shortages of animal protein. This 


recognizes error 


(From Office of Distribution, War Food Administration. ) 


that these available 


used and that experience gained in their 


could be most economically and con- 


produced during 


would help to develop 


veniently accomplished by providing in- 
the 
Government 


creased facilities for manufacture 


of 
tives urged the soybean processors to 


soy flour. representa- 


expand their soy flour facilities. Proc- antees on the use 
essors responded promptly to this re- 
quest, even though they were aware of 
the 
panding their capacities from an esti- 
mated 400,000,000 Ibs in 1942 
1,000,000,000 Ibs by December of 


contributed 


risk and hazards involved, by ex- 


der 
to about allied nations; (2) 
1943. 
This expanded capacity to 
the over-all safety of the war food effort. lief agencies, and 


It was a major contribution to the war — tion-wide educational 


effort. 
Naturally the industry 


was hopeful 
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Past and Future 


facilities 


use and in merchandising the products 
the 


stantial postwar market. 

The government gave no specific guar- 
of 
facilities, but the War Food Administra- 
tion did aid the processors by: 

(1) Making substantial purchases un- 
lend-lease for delivery 
developing the 
of soy products in processed foods 
procurement under lend-lease and by re- 


(3) 


the facilities of scientific literature, radio, 


popular magazines, and press on the nu 









Soy Flour 


By Donald S. Payne, 


Chief, Soy Products Section 


Office of Distribution, War Food Administration 


would be — tritional and economic advantages to be 
gained from the use of soy products. 
Soy bean processors and jobbers de- 
; } J 
war 


emergency — veloped packages of soy flour and grits 


a healthy and sub- for retail distribution at popular prices 
Na- 


tion-wide distribution of these products 


through normal grocery channels. 


these expanded — was obtained. 


SOY COMPETES WITH OTHER FOODS 


Thanks to the continuance of favorable 


to various growing seasons and the fortitude of the 


use American farmer, no protein shortages 


for have developed. True, we have ration- 
ing but under our rationing system the 
of meat 
average 130-lb 


158 lbs 


conducting a na- per capita consumption has 


campaign through risen from = an prewar 





level to a level of on the basis 


(Continued on page 22a.) 





KANSAS MILLERS AN 





mat” 


District 1, Association of Operative Millers, and the Pioneer 
Section, American Association of Cereal Chemists, held the 
annual joint meetings of the two organizations in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Sept. 9. The pictures above show a few of the men 
who were in attendance. The newly elected officers of the 
operative millers’ association are shown in the upper left pic- 
ture. They are: William Davidson, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, chairman; J. B. Steele, William Kelly Milling Coe, 
Hutchinson, vice chairman, and William P. Riley, also of the 


Kelly company, secretary. 





D CHEMISTS MEET 


H. Gilmore Walter, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., and Roger 
Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., are the men in the upper 
right picture. The lower left picture includes James Doty, 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City; Walter Urban, Omaha 
Grain Exchange laboratory director, and H. O. Gilmer, chief 
chemist, Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills and chairman of 
the Pioneer Section. The lower right picture shows H. O. 
Olsby, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Ill, chairman of 
District 5, A. O. M; Dee McQuillen, general superintendent, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and V. E. Fisher, chief chemist 
for the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. at Alton, III. 















Mr. Rousseau is with a 17!-lb king 
salmon caught by him in Seattle Har- 
bor last summer. 
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Mr. and Mrs. (“Gerry”) Rousseau. 
Theirs was an_ intercollegiate ro- 
mance that started at a football game. 


An Investment in Ability 


(Continued from page la.) 
chemistry courses for three years, work- 
watchman, 


ing at the mill as_ night 


sweeper, and later did some research 
work during holidays, summer vacations 
and other free time. 

It was during the time he was en- 
gaged in research work that he became 
acquainted with some of the company 
executives, particularly O. W. Fisher and 


Frank White. 


chemical engineering at 


And after three years of 
the University 
of Washington, it 
Mr. Rousseau _ that 


much application for chemical engineer- 


became apparent to 


there was not too 


ing in a flour mill and he was becom- 
ing more and more interested in flour 
milling. Mr. Fisher suggested that he 
investigate the possibilities of transfer- 
ring his college credits to Kansas State 
College at Manhattan and complete the 
requirements there for a degree in mill- 
ing technology. 

The company lent him $1,500 to pay 
his expenses at the Manhattan college 
during the two years that would be re- 
quired to do the necessary work toward 
a degree. He enrolled in the fall of 
1933 and 1935. 
While at Kansas State college, he was 
one of the organizers and charter mem- 
Alpha Mu, 

Mr. Rousseau is one of the 


received his degree in 


bers of honorary milling 
fraternity. 
thousands of “loyal grads” of the Kan- 
sas college and recalls that the two 
years he spent there were both pleasant 
and profitable. During his last term 
there he was married to Geraldine Har- 
monson of Norton, Kansas. 

Mrs. Rousseau, at the time they first 
met, was not a student at Kansas State 
would suppose, but a 
University. She 
and Mr. Rousseau met at a Nebraska- 
Kansas State football 
(as he refers to her) is credited by him 
She was 
quite active in arranging the ladies’ en- 


college, as one 
student at Nebraska 


game. “Gerry” 


as having heen a great help. 
tertainment events at the 1942 national 
convention and for meetings of the dis- 
trict organization that have been held 


in Seattle. 


Upon graduation, Mr. Rousseau re- 


turned to Seattle and worked in various 
capacities until May, 1938, when, at the 
age of 27, he became head miller. He 
recently completed a term as chairman 
of the Pacific District (No. 9) of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

Many articles dealing with technical 
subjects about milling have been written 
by Mr. Rousseau and published in the 
A. O. M. 


journals. 


Bulletin and in the milling 
He is a good writer and he 
says that he enjoys writing. He likes 
it so well, in fact, that his secret am- 
bition is to write a book on flour mill- 
ing technology. He has a sizable collec- 
tion of books dealing with milling tech- 
nology and is constantly keeping records 
of technical data of all kinds. “I be- 
lieve that constant study is an absolute 
necessity,” he stated. “I thoroughly en- 
joy my work and find it interesting be- 
cause it seems to me that there is so 
much yet to be learned.” 

He firmly believes that a better way 
than the use of break rolls will be found 
to release the endosperm from the bran 
coat. He has given the matter a lot of 
but says that he has not had 
He thinks that many 
flour milling operations are in the “horse- 


thought 
any results yet. 


and-buggy” days as far as new develop- 
ments are concerned when compared with 
the new developments and improvements 
in other When 
this subject with him, one gets the idea 
that he thinks more millers should de- 


industries. discussing 


vote time and study to their problems 
with a view of improving existing meth- 
ods or devising new ones, instead of be- 
ing content with doing a good job “the 
old way.” 

Mr. Rousseau does not pretend to be 
a prototype of Horatio Alger, and in a 
quite wonders 
“whether there is any 


impersonal way, he 
other country 
where a boy without money could have 
the same opportunities for advancement” 
as this country offers. “It may sound 
like repeating an old copy-book maxim, 
but there are thousands of examples to 
prove that in America your degree of 
success is determined largely by your 


own ability and in being able to 
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Shown above is Mr. Rousseau, the 
florist, with some of his prize-win- 


ning dahlias. 


recognize opportunities when they come 
along,” he added. 

A lot of credit for his success—‘“if it 
can be said that I have achieved some 
degree of success,”—is rightfully due to 
his fellow workers, Mr. Rousseau said. 
“T think my employers are ‘tops’ and I'll 
be eternally grateful to them for their 
confidence in me by helping me get 
started.” Mr. Rousseau cited the fact, 
also, that the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
has approximately 75 employees in all 
departments who proudly wear 25-year 
service pins. 

Growing flowers, principally dahlias 
and chrysanthemums, is Mr. Rousseau’s 
No. 1 
garden and ranks high with other ama- 


teur florists in Seattle. He has written 


hobby. He has a large flower 


articles on growing flowers for garden- 
ing magazines. 
Fishing for king salmon in Puget 
Sound, he says, is his No. 2 hobby. Mo- 
tion picture photography ranks in third 
Many members of 
Millers 


movie he 


place as his hobbies. 
the Association of 
have Kodachrome 
filmed of the 1942 national convention of 


Operative 


seen the 


the association. 

He is recognized as an especially capa- 
ble miller and “boss” by his fellow work- 
ers and other millers in the Pacific Dis- 


trict. 
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Ancient Mill 
Monopoly Rules 








Curious were the milling soke, o: 
monopoly regulations of medieval time 

A usual custom sprang up of stip. 
lating a radius round the mill, limiting 
the existence of its soke. In the case of 
manors the limit was that of the manor. 
Definite limits were prescribed in var 
ous French local customs beyond whic) 
tenants should not be compelled to trave! 
to the manor mill. According to those of 
Poitou, Touraine and other places, this 
“lieue” should not be more than 2,000 
strides of three feet each from the do: 
of the tenant to the hurst of the mil 
In Anjou and Le Maine the limit w: 
that of 1,000 revolutions of a wheel fiv: 
feet in circumference. In Brittany the 
“banlieue” should not exceed the length 
of 60 cords of 60 feet each. 

Hamon de Lacy, in his charter to 
Congleton, towards the close of the thir 
teenth century, set forth that the tenants 
“shall grind at our mill so long as the 
same may be sufficient for the purpose 
Regiam 1165-1214, in th 
same spirit provides: “Gif the mill i 


Majestatem, 


broken or without water, or is stayed 
be the frost and ice, the miller sall pass 
throw all his maister’s men, and _sall 
agrie with them anent their cornes and 
multure.” 

In the matter of efficiency of mills, the 
responsibilities of owners towards bak 
ers were at times not forgotten. The 
bakers were compelled to make bread 
according to the official assize issued to 
them from time to time by the local 
magistracy. So it was but fair that 
they should not be hampered by being 
compelled to grind at mills unsuitable 
for the production of flour of the proper 
grade. 

The customs of Anjou, article 18, and 
of Bourbonnois, article 542, enacted: 
“If a tenant be a public baker, and the 
lord’s mill is not properly equipped to 
make flour suitable for white bread, a 
declaration of the fact shall be made in 
the court of the lord; and this being 
signified to the lord, the baker shall be 
at liberty to grind where he please, the 
good of the public, superior to that of 
the private person, excusing him.” 


= we 


Mr. Rousseau is shown above with Murray Stewart, shift foreman in one of 


the units at Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
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Significance of Figures 
Mean Arithmetic vs. Arithmetic Mean 
By Elmer Modeer 


ciding the number of decimal places to 
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It is the thesis of 








Epitor’s Note.—The following article 


was presented as an address by Mr. 


Modeer at the joint meeting of the 
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I 
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oneer Section of the American Asso- 
iation of Cereal Chemists and District 
Association of Operative Millers, in 
futchinson, Kansas, Sept. 9, 1944. Mr. 
ndeer is director of the St. Joseph, 
\lo.) Testing Laboratories. 
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NYONE discussing such a subject 
\ owes the reader both an apology 
. and an explanation; an apology 
yielding to an impulse to pun and 
explanation of its significance. 
\rithmetic mean is just a statistician’s 
wey way of saying “average” or, as 
might also put it, “a measure of a 
itral tendency.” It is used here to 
nbolize sound, significant, statistically 
| scientifically correct figures, as op- 


sed to unwise, unwarranted or just 


| habits of numerical usage. In sim- 
English, this is a discussion of sig 
‘ant or “horse-sense” figures as op 


sed to figures without a true mathe 
tical basis in cereal chemistry. 
\ny science in general, and chemistry 
particular, consists of translating ob- 
vations into numerical values. The 
re numbers and fewer adjectives lab- 
itory reports carry, the more valuable 
ey become. As Lord Kelvin nicely 
it, “When you can measure what 
mu are speaking about and = express 


n numbers, you know something about 


Klmer Modeer 


ind when you cannot measure it, when 
| cannot express it in numbers, your 
wledge is of a meager and unsatis- 
tory kind. It may be the beginning 
knowledge, but you have scarcely in 
ir thought advanced to the stage of 
ence.” 
Since numbers are so important and 
so much, they must be used with 
e. They should tell the “truth, the 
He truth and nothing but the truth” 
ith special emphasis on the last. 
deciding when a number ceases to tell 


nothing but the truth’—in other words, 


ce 
m 


a 


ises to be significant—several factors 
ist be considered. It is a well-known 
iom of computation that in stating 


the numerical value of a measured 


quantity only one uncertain figure should be carried 


be kept. In plain English this means 
that you only keep one decimal place have 
which changes very much, if any, be- 
tween laboratories or between different tory 


times in the same laboratory. In de- 


measurement of any 
determination, three factors 
These are: (1) sam- 


ple uniformity, (2) precision of labora- 


laboratory 


the industry. 


mal place too many 
harmful to chemists’ 


ing, causes unwarranted reflections 
e millers, for whose 


the work of operativ 


this discussion that, 
at least in the common control deter- 
minations in cereal chemistry, one deci- 
is carried, which is 
professional stand- 


work the chemist is 


keeper, and results 


publie. 


irritation to the sales and consuming 


Consider first the question 
formity of sampling. 


requirements of with carlots of wheat 


absurdity of the proposition that varia- 











A hig 
Improvement 


“Bride’s Biscuits’ 


Wuen baking chemists in Monsanto laboratories tried a sample of 


self-rising flour from a southern mill, the result was “‘bride’s bis- 


cuits’’—small, heavy, poorly shaped, unevenly browned. The fact 


that the biscuits were too acid, showed that the flour lacked the 


proper balance between soda and phosphate. 





After further experimentation, our laboratories supplied the miller 


with the correct formula. The change in the miller’s flour was not 


great, but it is the small differences that often change failure to 


success in products of this kind. Often it is finding small errors 


that makes the services of our laboratories so valuable to the mill- 


ing industry. 


You are invited to submit your problems on flour and baking to 


the Monsanto Baking Laboratory, whether you are looking for a 


satisfactory formula or merely wish a double check on your own 


experimentation. This free service does not obligate you in any way. 


Monsanto Cuemicat Company, Phosphate Division, 1700 South 


Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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tions first occur in the second decimal 
place, that is, that a group of chemists 
will all agree 11.2% on a specific sam- 
ple and only vary as 11.21%, 11.27%, 
11.24%, etc. What is less generally ap- 
preciated is the natural variation 
in the output of flour spouts, feed mix- 
ers or soybean presses. In addition to 
variations of the raw material, tempera- 
ture, humidity and other factors are 
constantly changing. In most milling 
establishments sampling techniques are 
adequate, but destination sampling, 
compounded of haphazardness and fru- 


gality, in most cases, leaves much to be 
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desired. The variations in the actual therefore more expensive, is not a crying 
analysis from sack to sack in a car of need. 
flour certainly do not permit significance Now consider the bearing which the 
to be attached the third place in ash second factor, the errors or variations in 
or the second place in protein. the actual analytical procedures, has up- 
Sampling in the flour and feed in- on the significance of laboratory figures. 
dustries undoubtedly could be improved. This phase could be discussed endlessly, 
In many ways the American Association but fortunately an unexcelled source of 
of Cereal Chemists could profit by scientific information exists, the monu- 


studying the splendid and careful offi- mental work done over a period of sev- 


cial sampling and referee chemists’ set- eral years for cereal chemists by Dr. 
up evolved by the American Oil Chemists \lan Treloar, biometrician at the Uni- 


Society. However, it is probable that versity of Minnesota. In the course of 
since other factors are involved, render- his thorough and exhaustive studies, he 


ing cereal sampling more elaborate and had occasion to analyze the data on ash, 
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CLOTH BAGS 


FREE PAMPHLET 


Bag Conservation is a Wartime Must. 
Send for Free Pamphlet giving sug- 
gestions on proper filling, closing and 
handling of Cloth Bags. 
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CLOTH BAG 


Resist Abrasion 


Slugger MeTruck is absolutely right! Cloth bags 





rub noses with most anything—box cars, trucks, 
docks, chutes, conveyors, platforms or what 
have you. Their faces may get smuttied up a bit, 


but you seldom see any punctured hides. 


In times like these, when all forms of transpor- 
tation are overloaded, it’s folly to take chances. 


Stay with your proved, durable cloth bags. 


100 NORTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Textile Bay: Manufacturers Association 
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protein and moisture from 109 labora- 
tories. It was his conclusion that for 
errors to be reduced to .1% for protein and 
moisture, and .01% for ash, 8 protein, 
11 moisture and 5 ash replications were 
necessary by each laboratory. Mind 
you, this is reduced to 1% and .01%, 
not beyond. His conclusion — stated, 
“Surely it is clear that the reporting 
of these analyses to fractions beyond 
1/10 and 1/100 of 1%, respectively, 
represents entirely unwarranted = and 
unjustifiable refinement for commerci:l 
work unless averages of the number of 
determinations required above are used.” 

As previously suggested, of all the 
factors playing a part in setting the 
precision of laboratory determinations, 
the commercial or industrial require- 
ments are paramount. Laboratory 
ports serve as a guide either to process 
ing controls or as a price determining 
factor. For example, in the event that 
a new industry should find that its sam 
pling technique permitted accuracy to 
00%, its analytical procedures to .0%%, 
and its control requirements called for 
000% accuracy, the elaborateness of 
sampling would be increased, either in 
more frequent portions, or increasing 
the proportion of the total material as 
sample, and new laboratory techniques 
applied until all three factors had .0000 
significance. Conversely, a set-up with 
000% sampling and .00% laboratory 
potentialities, but with .0% requirements, 
would probably be simplified and econ 
omized to fit the .0% level. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the 
long run, the number of decimals re 
quired in ash, protein and moisture re 
sults are determined by the needs of 
the industry. Can test baking show 
the difference between 11.33% protein 
and 11.37%? Does a difference in dress 
appear before the eagle eye of a flour 
buyer, on the slick, between .402% and 
397% ash? That is what is implied 
by the presence of the last decimals 
It is obvious that practical differentia- 
tions of differences in protein content 
are scarcely possible by single tenths, 
though at least this decimal range is 
significant. Likewise, practical distin 
guishing of grade factors in the third 
decimal of ash is impossible while the 
absurdity of a second decimal for suc! 
an ephemeral constituent as moisture is 
too obvious for mention. 

Emphasis here has been placed on 
ash, protein and moisture since they 
are the policemen of cereal chemistry 
but the employment of “mean arith 
metic” does not end there. One can 
certainly question the validity of a sec- 
ond decimal on a pH test merely be- 
cause we employ a glass electrode. Is 
our maltose test accurate to one part 
in about 300, as we imply? It would 
probably be better to report whole milli 
grams per gram, rather than per 10 
grams. We impute the accuracy of our 
burets to our absorption estimations and 
afterwards report them to .1% or more. 
We imply the accuracy of our baking 
is the same as our loaf volumeters )b) 
reporting these readings exactly. We 
even rush in, unaccompanied by angels, 
and report by numbers, even decimals 
at times, such pure observations as 
texture or loaf color. It should be clear 
that we have no real right to give tex- 
ture a quantitative measure unless we 
actually measure cell wall thickness, cells 
per unit area, or perhaps reflectance 
with a photometer. Only by reading in- 
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struments, or making a count are we 
entitled to implications of measurements. 

Even if all this is true, one might say, 
why do the extra decimals do harm? 
In the first place they give an appear- 
ance of ununiformity which is not true, 
and lessen the confidence to which the 
pr fessional chemist is entitled. Second- 
ly, they give a spurious variability to 
the work of the operative miller, at least 
to most front office men. Lastly, they 
disturb and puzzle the legion of non- 
teclinical report users, who take all lab- 
oratory information literally and un- 
critically. 

liow did we get this way, if we offend 
chemist 


worse than most groups? It 


might be partly just sporting instinct 
or 4 desire to be impressive in the early 
days, but it is most likely due to the 
necessity of reporting to a definite mois- 
tu basis, which was initialed almost 
at the beginnings of cereal chemistry. 
This inserted a mathematical step in 
the reports, and it is a common fault 
to make 


the dividends from which they spring. 


quotations more exact than 

What can be done about it? As a 
group, it would be desirable that our 
book of methods specify the manner of 
Here again we may, rather 
AO.C.8., 


which serves its industry so well, whose 


expression. 


terally, take a leaf from a 


official methods state to what precision 


results should be reported. For exam- 


ple, under “Cottonseed Methods,” their 
Official Methods book states “Data on 
reports of seed analyses should be as 
follows: 
Foreign matter to 1% 
CE TR AUS oct G0 SR Sak Sates 1% 
Ammonia to Sd acd weiter. i. 
F. F. A. under 5% to.... .1% 
Pr. ©. A. over 6% te... 5% 
Quantity index to ....... .01% 
Quality index to ........ 1% 
Yields to whole units.... 1% 


Secondly, as we are about to initiate 
inother achievement, a uniform moisture 
basis, charts to be distributed could be 
prepared with the proper decimals which 
would cultivate proper trade usage. 

\s individuals, chemists can suggest 
it and encourage it, millers can request 
ind encourage it. Cereal chemists are 
coming professionally of age; and we 
ire now supplying nutritional as_ well 
is functional information, and it will aid 
everyone mutually if we get our forms 
of information on a sound and logical 
base, a base which will reflect a true 
discard our 


“arithmetic mean,” and 


“mein arithmetic.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Early English 
Roller Mills 


\s early as the seventeenth century 





steel rolls appear to have been used in 
England, though by no means extensive- 
ly, for the grinding of feed. Specimens 
were exhibited at the Bristol meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land in 1842 by 
Ipswich, and an illustration of one was 
given by J. A. 
agricultural implements, issued in 1843. 


Messrs. Ransome, of 


Ransome in his work on 
In 1753 Isaac Wilkinson, ironmaster of 


North 
structed and floated near Ulverston the 


Cartmel, Lancashire, who con- 
first boat constructed entirely of iron, 
patented “a new sort of cast metallick 
rolls for crushing, flattening, bruising, 
or grnding malt, oats, beans, or any kind 
of grain and sugar-canes.” 

1774, Samuel 


In November, Watson 
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patented a certain grinding mill turned 
by hand; on the opposite end of the 
frame being “a crushing-stone or roller 
for crushing malt, beans, oats, ete; the 


roller being turned in a direction con- 
trary to the rotation of the main grind- 
ing-stone.” 

In June, 1775, George Rawlinson pat- 
ented a mill in which “the grain is first 
crushed by rollers combined with the 
hopper, and the crushed material is con- 
ducted thence over a fine sieve, which 
separates from it the dust and seeds 
before the material reaches the stones.” 


This machine literally comprised the 


germ of the actual process of grinding 
by which, more than half a century later, 
Hungarian millers made the quality of 
their flour Vvamous throughout the world. 
But the idea fell unheeded on the craft 
at the time, and Rawlinson’s mill, like 
the rest, seems never to have come into 
material use. 

In the year 1820 these primitive ef- 
forts were vastly superseded in scope, 
if not in success, by definite attempts to 
build power mills in which rollers should 
partly or wholly supersede stones. The 
movement was initiated almost simulta- 
Paris, Bollinger 


neously by Collier at 


9a 


at Vienna, and Helfenberger at Rors- 
chach in Switzerland. 

Each of these, however, aimed at what 
then was not only actually unattainable 
by reason of the imperfection of the 
machinery, but was demonstrably impos- 
sible on an extensive scale owing to 
variations in the qualities of wheat treat- 
ed; and it is not surprising that they 
failed. 
neers little or no trace seems to remain. 


Of the labors of the three pio- 
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A night watchman should carry more 
than a bunch of keys and a flashlight. 


He should carry some good horse-sense. 














NE of the best ways to establish 

postwar preference for your 
products is to make sure that quality 
standards are safeguarded. Especially 
NOW, when processing operations are 
conducted under wartime stress, it 
pays to guard against insect infesta- 


tion. 

Migratory insects were responsible 
for the loss of food materials worth 
hundreds of millions last year. These 
pests are an ever-present risk to the 
plant, despite the most conscientious 
“housekeeping”. 

You know that if raw materials en- 
tering the plant contain even a small 
amount of insect life, this infestation 
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INFESTATION DESTROYER 





PAT. OFF 


can get into the product as eggs or 
minute larvae. In this form, infesta- 
tion may defy detection. Unless it is 
destroyed immediately, the eggs de- 
velop within the food product, result- 
ing in spoilage and loss of goodwill. 

You can guard your product and 
your plant from insect infestation 
thru “ENTOLETER” control. Thru con- 
tinuous, mechanical action, the “EN- 
TOLETER” completely destroys ALL 
forms of insect life liable to be pres- 
ent in flour, cereals, spices, granu- 
lated, powdered and similar free- 
flowing day materials. For the full 
story on “ENTOLETER” Insect Con- 
trol, mail the coupon today. 
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LOW MAINTENANCE 


“ENTOLETER” above handles 75 barrels per hr. 
Other models handle 10, 25 or 50 barrels hourly 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 


Operation of Scouring Machines 


By Louis H. Gibson 





to the bran are the vegetable smut and scouring machine. ‘The im- 


ss impurities which are attached the wheat itself, are removed by the 

fiber and hair which are a nat- purities which are attached to the bran 
ural part of the growth of the wheat. should be removed without disturbing 
Such impurities, and the smut, which is 


of the same size and specific gravity as 


the general bran structure itself. The 


ago to 


attempt was made some years ag 


entirely remove the bran from the ex- 
posed surface of the berry previous to 
its reduction. Machines for doing this 
work were called decorticators, the idea 
being that if the bran could be removed 
the wheat might readily be reduced and 





HARVEST 
HOME 





We" 






Many a busy city executive drops everything to travel to 


the harvest festival held annually at his boyhood home. 


Family reunions, meeting with old friends and feasting 


the eyes on once familiar scenes and the appetite on 


country dishes nowhere else obtainable, makes this old 


American institution an event every country-bred city 


dweller marks down on his calendar as a 


must. 


Swiss Silk is a must with every miller interested in max- 


imum production of quality flour. No other bolting 


cloth has delivered such satisfaction to so many millers 


for so many years. 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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Eprror’s Nore.—The accompanying ar- 
ticle is taken from the now celebrated 
book, “Gradual Reduction Milling,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Gibson and published by 
Tue Norriuwestern Miiier in 1885. The 
author was re garded as the leading writ 
er on technical subjects connected with 
the then new system of milling. Times 
and the science of milling have changed 
considerably since the publication of 
Mr. Gibson’s book, but pre sent day mill 
ers will find that many fundamentals 
emphasized by Mr. Gibson are equall: 
as important today as they were at thal 


time. 





the flour bolted without getting into i 
the usual proportion of bran particles 
But the result was exactly the opposite 
there was a larger proportion of brar 
particles in the flour and middlings thar 
ever before. Instead of improving thi 
flour and middlings, the decorticatins 
effort largely depreciated the value o 
the milling product. In practice onl 
a part of the exposed bran surface wa 
removed, and that part which was ir 
the crease of the berry could not be 
touched. As a matter of practice i 
has been developed that any effort a 
wheat cleaning, or any preparation o 
the wheat previous to its reduction b 
reduction machines, which breaks o 
disturbs the bran structure, is a detri 
ment to the product of the mill. It i 
important that the bran be allowed 


ts natural strength an 


retain all of 
toughness, so as to resist the pulverizin 
action of the reduction machine. I 
scouring wheat by the ordinary method 
it should be remembered that only 

mild polishing of the bran surface an 
the removal of the fiber therefrom 

desirable, and that anything which a 
tempts to go further than this is ser 
ously objectionable. 

As to the general construction ar 
operation of smutters, it may be sa 
that the principle of their operation 
the same in all, the idea being to remo 
the attached impurities by friction; ar 
the only difference in the constructio 
of the various machines is in the vari 
tion of tl 


submitting the wheat to this friction 


ie mechanical arrangement f 


scouring action. They are all constructed 
with the same mechanical idea of 
eyvlindrical perforated surface with ir 
ternal revolving friction surfaces. Wi 
the latter the variation is in form, m 
terial and arrangement of parts. The 
ire blades and round beaters, the 
are dises and revolving feeders, or su 
faces, which rub the particles of gra 
together and against the jacket and tl! 
feeders themselves. As to the mater 
out of which these various friction si 
faces are made, there is iron, wroug 
ind case; steel, stone and brushes. T! 
material is arranged in the form 
dises of the various materials, whi 
revolve against one another and whi 
are arranged horizontally, they bei 
irranged so that in some instances ir 
and stone operate together, and in oth 
instances iron and the brushes. Then 
again, there are the vertical revolving 
brushes, both open and solid, and the 
is also the combination of vertical be: 


ers and brushes. There are machines 


somewhat different construction whi 

hold the wheat in the jacket and rub 
the particles of grain one against an- 
other, feeding it out at the bottom 
in such a way as to keep the jacket 
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above partially full of grain at all times. 
This arrangement causes the jacket to 
serve aS a magazine receiver which re- 
tains a charge of grain within it at all 
times. 

The jackets themselves vary somewhat 
in construction, being made, for the most 
part, of perforated steel, though wire 
netting and surfaces with interior pro- 
tuberances are used on some of the ma- 


chines. By the operation of the various 


fric'ion devices, the attached impuri- 
ies of the wheat are separated there- 
fr and the suction draws such par- 
tic through the jacket and _ forces 
it mm the machine. At the same time 


th these impurities are removed, the 
cles of smut and brittle grains are 
yroken, Which operation makes the par- 
lighter, and changes the gravity, 
so {iat they may be drawn out by the 
n. All scouring machines perform 
the same general office of separators. 
[The wheat is submitted to a_ suction 
fore going to a machine, during its 


re through it and finally as_ it 
leaves it. 
Ii is well known that smutters are 
reg rded as one source of danger from 
fire in flour mills, owing to the liability 
if e beaters to strike fire by coming 
n contact with pieces of metal. This 
ve entirely obviated by the use of 
hhor-bronze in the construction of 
the beaters and jackets. The beaters 
nd pickers of the cotton mills were 
formerly a great source of danger, and 
) | the destruction of many factories 
it way. Since the introduction of 
\hor-bronze, losses from that source 
been reduced to a minimum. 
Before leaving the question of wheat 
cleaning we will consider, in short form, 
the general system of arrangement which 
m e ordinarily used, First, perhaps, 
the magnets for removing metallic sub- 
stances, after which the wheat may pass 
through a rolling screen that will do a 
certain amount of scouring, and which 
vill also remove all of the larger and 
coarser impurities and a certain amount 
f the screenings. ‘Then come the sep- 
rators, which remove a certain other 
rtion of the foreign impurities, in- 
cluding a large volume of the screenings 
dust. From the separators the 
t goes to the cockle machines, which 
remove the round seeds and small broken 
articles of wheat. In order that the 
proportion of the latter may not be too 
, it is preferable to have the cockle 


nes come after the separators 


uther than after the scouring ma- 
chines, as in the latter event all of 
ie wheat broken by these machines 
vould be taken out by the cockle ma- 
3; Which would be a great waste. 
'here are arrangements of cockle ma- 
chines which have, as a part of the same 
machine, a separator—a very compact 

economical arrangement for small 
ml Of all machines used in connec- 
tion with the wheat, none are more 
wasteful and at the same time more in- 
efficient when overworked than the 
cockle machines. In certain sections of 
the country cockle does not grow in 
sufficiently large quantities to justify 
the use of the machine for making these 
separations, 

After the grain leaves the cockle ma- 
chines it passes to a scouring machine 
of 2 more severe type, which removes, 
by suction, certain foreign impurities 
which were not taken out by the sep- 
arators, and detaches the 


which also 
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fibrous impurities from the grain and 
disintegrates the softer and smut par- 
ticles which are taken out by a suction 
fan. Following the smutters and scour- 
ing machines of the more severe type are 
the brush machines, after leaving which 
the wheat is taken to the bins, where we 
will leave it for the consideration of 
the subject of wheat heaters and arti- 
ficial moistening apparatus. 

After the wheat has left the cleaning 
machinery, and before it goes to the 
reduction machines, it may pass through 
steamers and heaters. In some _ parts 
of the country it is found necessary to 








wet the wheat before it is reduced, on 
account of the brittle nature of the bran. 
Because the wheat is dampened it does 
not follow that the flour or middlings 
will be damp. The process is so timed 
that, while the wheat will be uniformly 
moist, the moisture does not have time 
to enter the body of the berry and affect 
it wrongly; it simply toughens the bran. 
The wetting of the wheat is accom- 
plished oftentimes by a conveyor which 
thoroughly mixes it, and from whence 
it goes into a bin, to remain long enough 
to become uniformly and duly moistened. 
The advantages to be gained by tough- 


lla 





ening the bran by moistening the wheat 
either by steam or water, or by draw- 
ing the moisture from the center of the 
berry by heating, are one of degree. It 
will be appreciated most where the wheat 
is most brittle. It will have a beneficial 
effect upon any wheat, most beneficial, 
of course, where the bran is least tough. 

Excepting in exceedingly dry coun- 
tries, or where the bran is extremely dry 
and brittle, the heating of wheat will 
usually bring a_ sufficient amount of 
moisture from the interior to the exterior 
of the wheat to toughen the bran and do 
all that may be done for it in this way. 
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Onrfe of the most amazing features of V-90 
ig its ability to improve biscuit crumb 
color, as these unretouched pictures will 
testify. No practiced or expert eye is 
/ needed to detect the difference . . . espe- 
cially where it counts most—in the oven 


/ product, of course. 


. V-90 looks about the same as 


any ordinary phosphate, but it’s easy to 
see this big difference. With some flours 
it's as much as a full grade. 

This remarkable improvement in 
crumb color is largely the result of the 
finer cell structure, the thinner, semi- 
transparent cell walls that come from the 
more efficient leavening action of V-90 
phosphate. Yes . . . such feather-light, 
white biscuits with a golden brown crust 
and a delicious, wholesome flavor cannot 
fail to please the palate as well as delight 


the eye. 
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141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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P. S.—To have...and 
to hold...family flour 
business, make yours 
self-rising with V-90! 
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The Amount of Mineral Elements in 


OMPOUNDS in wheat which are 


combustible or burned in the ash- 
ing process are classed as organic. 
the 
The 


The compounds left or found in 


ash are classed as_ inorganic. 
organic compounds are composed most- 
ly of 


oxygen and nitrogen. 


the elements carbon, hydrogen, 
Proteins, as has 
been shown in a previous article, always 
contain sulfur and some proteins also 
contain phosphorus in addition to the 


above four elements. In burning, phos- 


phorus remains in the ash, but most 
of the sulfur passes off with the oth- 
er gases. Both these elements are 
obtained from the soil by the wheat 
and are classed with inorganic  sub- 
stances. Nitrogen comes also to the 
wheat from the soil, and it is built into 


the proteins which are destroyed in the 
The 


of nitrogen is the air and most of its 


ashing process. ultimate source 
compounds are classed with the organic. 

The number of 
to the wheat from the soil is large com- 
pared with the small number which come 
from air Only 4% of the 
wheat substance is made from elements 


elements which come 


and water. 
which come from the soil and about one 
half of this is nitrogen. The other half, 
or about 2%, represents a large number 
of elements, many of which are present 
The elements 
the 


in only minute amounts. 


obtained from the soil with excep- 
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tion of nitrogen, are conveniently classed 
as mineral elements. 

ELEMENTS PRESENT IN WHEAT ASH 

Pure ash of wheat, flour or other mill 
products, is composed of the oxides of 
the 
fore seem that an analysis of the ash 
the mineral 


wheat. 


mineral elements. It would there- 


would give amounts of 


elements in This holds true for 
most of the elements which occur in the 
larger amounts. However some elements 


form volatile compounds during the ash- 


ing process and so escape with the 
gases. Such elements may be present 


only partially in the ash or not at all. 
Thus, only a small fraction of the total 
the Then 


are some elements which occur in 


sulfur remains in ash. there 
such 
small amounts that they cannot be es- 
timated accurately by the usual quanti- 
but 


termined by special methods. 


tative methods are accurately de- 

Determination of elements in the ash, 
however, does give valuable information. 
Data for 
oxides are given in Table 1 (Sullivan & 
Near, 1927°). Table 1 show 
that the 
in wheat ash are phosphorus, potassium 


such analysis calculated as 


The data in 


three most abundant elements 


and magnesium. ‘The elements calcium, 


silicon and zine occur in medium or 
much smaller amounts. The four ele- 

‘Sullivan, Betty & Near, Cleo. 1927 The 
ash of hard wheats and its products Ind. 
& Eng. Chem. 19:498-501. 


ments iron, 


copper, 


manganese 
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and 


aluminum occur in the smallest amounts. 
Sulfur, sodium and chlorine, as well as 
some other elements known to be pres- 


ent in wheat, are not given in the fig- 


ures in Table 1. 


elements are 


such 


The properties of these 


that 


accurate 


results 


cannot be obtained from the analysis of 


ash. 


Table 1. 
centages of 
spring wheat 
(Sullivan and 


and 


Constituent 


Magnesium oxide 
(MgO) 
Calcium oxide 
8 2) Ter ere 
Phosphorus pent- 
oxide (P2Q;) 
Potassium oxide 
(K20) 


Silicon dioxide & 
C (Si0g & C).. 
Iron 
(Fe20;) eee 
Manganese oxide 
(Mn2903;) er 
Copper 
(CuO) 
Zine 
Aluminum 
(A1,03) 


oxide 


oxide 
(ZnO) 
oxide 


oxide 


Elements 
oxides, 


Near, 


found 
its patent 
1927.) 


Wheat 


15.69 
2.83 

50.67 

28.48 
1.67 
0.214 
0.144 
0.036 
0.622 
0.030 


calculated 


in ash 
flour 


Patent 
flour 
pe 


C 


10.60 


0.60 
0.229 
0.045 


0.044 


1.037 


0,025 


as 
of 
and 


per- 
hard 
bran. 


Bran 


17.60 


2.40 


26.04 
0.43 
0.20 


0.191 


0.026 


1.037 


0.075 


There is a notable similarity in the 


magnitudes of the analytical data 


wheat, flour 
the 


the elements in 


variation in 
large as might 
wide spread in 
wheat, flour and 


and 


the ash 


bran. 
relative 


be expected 


the 
bran. 


ash 


That 


is 


distribution 


from 


for 
the 
of 


itself is not as 


the 


contents of 
The ash content 
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PERSONALITIES AT A MEETING OF DISTRICT 4, A. O. M. 


* 





The above pictures were taken by this journal’s camera- 
man at the meeting of District 4, Association of Operative 
LeRoy Frentz, 
Milling Co., and Hill Shepardson, Haaky Mfg. Co., are shown 
The man in the upper center picture is H. 
The men in the upper 
right are A. E. Osgood and E. F, Granzow, both of The Day 


Millers in Minneapolis, Sept. 23. 


in the upper left. 
K. Swann, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Co., Minneapolis. 


Hubbard 


neapolis. 





is shown in the lower center. 
are Harry Hansen, Innis-Speiden Co., Minneapolis, and Olaf 
Myckleby, Duluth Universal Mills, Duluth, Minn. 





The lower left picture shows R. B. Dodds 
of the Entoleter division, Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York, and Archie C. Axell, Standard Milling Co., Min- 
Clarence Parks, of the Essmueller Co., Kansas City, 
The men in the lower right 
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iller 


heat 


of the wheat (dry basis) was 2.05%, ot 
the flour 0.482% and of the bran 6.75% 
One of the most complete compila 


tions of the figures for the mineral! 
analysis of wheat was made by Booth 
Carter, Jones and Moran, 1941*%. Somx 


of their data are given in Table 2 and 
are expressed in terms of milligram 
per 100 grams of wheat or flour. Thi 


means parts per 100,000 and obviate 
the use of the many decimals that would 
be necessary in using percentage figures 
Sometimes such small quantities are ex 
pressed as parts per million and _ th 
figures in Table 2 could be changed to 
this by adding one “0” to each one. 

Most of the 25 
wheat are also present in flour, but in 


elements present. i: 


This means that the, 
the bran 


smaller amounts. 


are concentrated in and 
germ than in the endosperm. 


The distribution of these el 


more 


of five 
flour and bran 
(Sullivan & Near, 


in wheat 
Table 3. 


ments 
given in 


1927). 








Table 2. Mineral composition of whe 
and of flour. (Dry basis.) 
Range for Range for 
Element Whole Wheat White Flou 
Mg./100 ¢ Mg./100 g 
Potassium cece 340—580 100—170 
Phosphorus .... 73—428 102—130 
Sulfur .cccccces 102—247 100—165 
Magnesium 115—236 22—30 
8) Ug) ee 50—170 50—67 
CAici@M ceceres 27—250 13—27 
BING scveseceove 10 4 
Co ee 3—9 2—4 
POOR: c.t4 sb b:0% 6 0.5 
iy ae eee 3—5 0.8 ae 
Magnesium ... 2.4—5 0.3—1.0 
BOTOR. ccssveees 0.07—0.5 0.05 
GOPPSP sci ccives 0.4—3.0 0.07—0,2 
Aluminum ..... 0.3 0.06 
BFOMMIMG 600000 0.2 0.1 
i ere eee trace trace 
MIROMIG i csvces 0.01 0.001 
| are 0.01 0.008 
aS ae ae 8.5 0.13 
(wo 0.17 
BAM een evereeses beech 0.13 
TICAMIUM recee 0.08 
PIMorine .sccsce present 
Vanadium ..... present 
Selenium ...... present 
Table 3. Distribution of some _ miner 
elements in wheat, flour and bran. (Sull 
van & Near, 1927.) 
Wheat Flour Brat 
Element Mg./100 g Mg./100 ¢ Mg./10¢ 
REN 05.6 7are 626-8 3.1 0.8 9.5 
Manganese 2.4 0.2 11. 
Copper 0.6 0.2 1 
ca wes 10.0 1.0 56.2 
Aluminum k6-a3- ee 0.06 2 
FORM IN WHICH ELEMENTS OCCUR 


the elements in wheat are 
present in organic combination. This is 
especially true of sulfur and phosphorus 
built- into the 


small amount of  phos- 


Some of 


which are protein 
molecules. A 
phorus has been shown to occur in the 
Many of these ele- 


those 


starch molecule. 


ments, particularly which occur 
in the smaller amounts, are present in 
ionic form. This gives them the needed 
mobility for their functions in the vital 
processes. While they are not a part of 
the finished compounds, their presence 


order that these com- 


is necessary in 
pounds may be built. 

About 1900, plant physiologists usual- 
ly listed 10 elements which were consid- 
ered absolutely essential. Besides the 
elements clearly used for building pur- 
poses, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and sulfur, the elements 


Carter, C. R., Jones, C. I 
Chemistry and _ Industr) 


2Booth, R. G., 
and Moran, T, 
60:903-908. 
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Wr know what you’re up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
rookies! You don’t mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 shoes. But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh, man! Or the squirt who wears a 51%, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 





And in the salt business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn, Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 





Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
under-sized rookies. If we know the 
average “top kick,” however, he gets 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. That’s why you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 





NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 











PERFECT FLOUR 
BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned — Reconditioned 
Specialists 


SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO. 
914-916 McCarter Highway, 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your 
Protection” 
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potassium, calcium magnesium, and iron 
were known to be absolutely essential 
to plant growth. Since that time the 
list of essential elements has been great- 
ly extended. Some of these elements 
occur in such small amounts that they 
escaped notice in the earlier research. 
Even the small amounts present in the 
seeds or in impurities in the nutrient 
salts were sufficient. The needed 
amounts of silicon, for instance, were ob- 
tained from the walls of the vessels in 
which the cultures were made. 

It has not been feasible to make an 
between essential 


absolute distinction 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED?” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 
Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist 


and nonessential “trace” elements, es- 
pecially of those used in the very small 
amounts. However, in addition to the 
four mentioned above, silicon, chlorine, 
boron, manganese, and some others have 
been found to be essential. These ele- 
ments act as carriers of other ions. That 
is, they are go-betweens. They func- 


tion as catalyzers, or as antidoting 


agents. Thus, their presence prevents 
certain plant diseases. In a way, some 
of these elements perform functions in 
plants similarly to what vitamins and 
hormones do in animals. Only minute 


speaking, of 


quantitatively 


amounts, 


13a 






vitamins or hormones are needed for 
the functions in the animal body. Like- 
wise, only very small amounts of a num- 
ber of elements are needed by the plant, 
but that 
necessary for growth and proper devel- 


small amount is absolutely 


opment. The amounts present in wheat 


straw were found by McHargue, Roy 
and Pelphren, (1932*) to be in ounces 
99. 


, 


per ton: copper, 0.1; manganese, 


zine, 0.5, and iron, 3.5. 


°3McHargue, J. S., Roy, W. R., and Pelph- 
gon. J. C.. (2928): The iron, manganese, 
copper, zinc and iodine content of some 
important forage crops. Jour. Amer. Soc, 
Agron, 24:562-565. 





upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word ‘““ENRICHED”’ 


consult 
yTAMin 


Wor 


, oN HE, \N 
NEANN-LA Rr. 


Cc. 


| 10, _} 














Postwar Planning 











(Continued from page 4a.) 

for European machines. It has been our 
practice in making chilled iron rolls to 
leave all the virgin chill possible when 
we got a good surface, whether it was 
down to the exact diameter or not. We 
cannot do this when making roll chills 
for European machines. Another thing 
we have not done in the past, is to bal- 
ance our rolls. We have more or less 
assumed that, due to their construction 
and not more or less hollow as in the 
European rolls, they were in fairly good 
balance. Even though we operate our 
rolls at nearly twice the European speed, 
we have not thought it necessary to bal- 
ance them. This costs something to do 
but may well be worth it. 

In order to bring about some of these 
refinements, it would really take the co- 
operation both of the mill builder and 
the miller. The unloading of grain is a 
very disagreeable job. I do not think 
very many of us would like to do the 


job ourselves and the question is, how 
long is labor going to stand for this 
kind of work in the dust? Is the pneu- 
matic system the answer? It is true 
that usually the capacity of a pneumatic 
system is not large enough to meet the 
many demands but we may be forced to 
do something about the dust problem— 
more attention to fire hazards and dust 
explosion, and this leads us right up to 
the matter of labor and skilled person- 
nel for our flour mills. Is it net pos- 
sible for us to attract men of high stan- 
dard to our industry? A flour mill is 
no longer a simple thing to build and op- 
erate. A superintendent can either make 
or break his company. His work calls 
for a real technical background. We 
are in a young man age. Everyone wants 
a young man with the experience and 
mature judgment of a man of some years, 
but no one wants to hire an old man. 
He has not enough years left in him. 
Then the answer would seem to be to 
hire good timber and bring them up 
through the organization for which they 
work. If this is done, we will have to 
compete with other industries which are 
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bidding for these young fellows. It is 
not millers altogether who have been 
negligent in this regard, but the mill 
builders also. 

As a matter of defense (and I do not 
doubt but most of us agree that we must 
have it) the milling industry can well 
give thought to what they can do and 
have available in the way of capacity 
and equipment when an emergency arises 
like that with which we were confronted 
when our present war broke out. Next 
to the railroads I think the milling in- 
dustry has done a most wonderful job. 
We have done a wonderful overall job 
in the. prosecution of the war, especially 
when one considers how little we were 
prepared and how little interest there was 
on the part of some. It is a wonder 
that we have done so well. But don’t let 
anyone tell you that the government did 
it all. 
job. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
which 


Industry stepping in has done the 


habilitation Administration, of 
Mr. Herbert Lehman is director, is set 
up to take care of temporary relief; to 
tide nations over, to help nations in diffi- 








DIABLEND users. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Maltose or 
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culty and not to pauperize them. To 
take care of this emergency different 
schemes have been considered. 

Already we have invited or are about 
to invite many peoples to our table. Thi 
question is how and what are we going 
to feed them. It will probably not bx 
with our highly prized foods but with ou 
basic foods, such as cereals—wheat. Thi 
reason for this is that there is no wa 
to get as much food value as fron 
cereals. Such food obtained directly fron 
wheat is about seven. times as much a 
in the form of livestock products. 

Portable units with a simple cleanin 
unit and a hammer mill driven from 
power unit for the production of whol 
wheat flour have been considered. Ai 
other scheme has been the mounting of 
whole wheat unit on a trailer to | 
drawn by means of a tractor and drive 
from the power takeoff of the sam 
tractor. 

In most cases it has been whole whe 
flour units that have been considere: 
However, some demand a partly refine 
flour. A suggested means of taking ca 
of this emergency is to take a grai 
boat and convert it into a floating grai 
storage with pneumatic means of conve 
ing grain from other boats or barges | 
This boat 
equipped with machinery for the produ 


the milling unit. would 
tion of whole wheat flour or nearly 
and is claimed to save a great mat 
man-hours as it would be mechanized 1 
to the finished product. It is thought 
that such a unit or units could be moved 
inland in many cases and from place 
place as required, and would avoid t 
dangers of infestation and rancidity 
long shipments of whole wheat flour 
In closing, it is my belief that it v 
be difficult for some of our older mi! 
to compete with more modern mi 
which leads me to believe that there \ 
be more mill building directly after 1 
war is over and there is no reason w! 
we should not have better mills than e\ 
before as the new mills will be designed 
to meet present day conditions of wa 
housing, bulk storage and other featur 


which were not necessary in the past. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Flour Mills 


So flour mills in Australia which 


I have seen are 





four-break mi 


equipped with English machinery | 


with a few pieces of American equ 
ment installed here and there. From 
main mill motor are rope drives to 1 
various floors from which the power 
transmitted by leather belt drive. F: 
Americans have seen rope drives in 

cent years, but I have a vivid recoll: 
tion of such a drive in a canning facté 


in my younger days. The rope broke a 


it took most of a day to thread it b 


again and get the place going. 


At these Australian mills they have : 
safety device that stops the main mo 
if there is danger of the rope’s bre 


ing. It depends on the fact that befo 
a rope breaks it will begin to fray. A 


cord is stretched between a small swit 
and a stationary object, with the cord 
Then if the ri 


frays, the protruding fibers will stri 


close to the sheaves. 


the cord, open the switch, actuate a 1 


a 


lay and stop the mill before the bre 


occurs. Australian mills use V-be! 
drives extensively.—L. V. Burton in Food 


Industries, 
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An Arithmetic Lesson 
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Grain Elevating Power Requirements 


KF 
1944 
Ele 


is 1 


duck« 


tbove 
oper 


speed 


By Paul Naeher 





ror’s Nore.—The following article 
presented as an address before the 
convention of the Society of Grain 
tor Superintendents. Mr. Naeher 


h the B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 


the past, most bucket elevators 
ere driven from line shafts by 
eans of belts, ropes or gears, and 
ickets were of the slow speed type. 
n elevators now use more of the 
peed buckets and individual motor 
so that it will be well to consider 
roblems involved in making these 
es. 
h speed buckets are designed to 
. larger volume, are placed closer 
ier, and travel at a higher speed, 
which permits the elevator, in an 
size elevator leg, to handle much 
grain. 

example: A Salem cup (a slow 
type) 10x6 in will hold approxi- 
187 cu in—the working capacity 
cup is 75% of its volume, or 140.25 

An average high speed bucket 
wld 234 eu in, or at a working 
vy of 75%, 175 cu in, or approxi- 


25% more than the slow speed 


slow speed buckets would be 


16 in apart, the high speed 


ts 11 in apart. Thus, figuring 1 ft 
vator belt with buckets attached, 
mw speed bucket will have a ca- 
of 105.19 cu in per foot of belt 
ie high speed bucket 160.93 cu in, 
proximately 52% more. 
erage speed of the slow speed 
is 358 ft per min, the high speed 
152 ft per min; thus, the capacity 
‘ed is  inereased approximately 
(The speeds are figured for 36 
neter pulleys.) 
horsepower required to operate 
elevators remains about the same 
given volume. Thus, for wheat 
ig 60 lbs per bu, the horsepower 
d to elevate the grain will be 
per hour times height of leg, di- 
by 33,000. For example, if the 
r is 100 ft high, the slow speed 
will require 100 X 1,000+33,000, 
3 h-p. The high speed buckets 
,000+-33,000 equals 6.06 h-p, or 
s much as the slow speed buckets. 
now necessary to add a correc- 
ctor to this horsepower require- 
for friction losses in the head 
gs, tension caused by the adjust- 
ot pulley and losses in the driv- 
chanism. If roller or ball bear- 
‘e used to support the head shaft 
lso the driving mechanism, 15% 
be added to the above horsepow- 
ch for slow speed buckets will be 
p, and for the high speed buckets 
imately 0.90 h-p. If babbitted 
7s are used, 30% should be added, 
in the case of the slow speed 
s will be 0.90 h-p, and the factor 
th speed buckets will be 1.80 h-p, 
‘e as much. These amounts should 
led to the net horsepower as listed 
so that the total horsepower to 
e the elevator will be: For slow 
buckets, using frictionless bear- 


ings, 3.48 h-p; where using plain bab- 
bitted bearings 3.93 h-p. For high speed 
buckets, using frictionless bearings, the 


total horsepower will be 6.96 h-p; or, 


when using plain babbitted bearings, 
7.86 h-p. 
The traction between the elevator 


head pulley and the elevator belt must 
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be ample to lift the load that is being 
elevated. In addition to this, elevators 
are subject to unequal loadings, flow 
from bins, chokes, backlegging, etc., so 
that the maximum traction should be 
maintained between the head pulley and 
the elevator belt. This is some multiple 
of the net horsepower given above, and 
arrived at as follows: 

Using a rubber elevator belt with a 
cast iron head pulley, and cups loaded 
75% of maximum capacity, the traction 


factor will be approximately 5 (which 























on the solid ground of safe 
flour-enrichment. Stay away from 
the dangerous “‘edge’’! Tie to the 
safety factor of ‘““VEXTRAM’’— 
and keep nutrient levels of your 
flour adequately high far more eco- 
nomically than you could maintain 
the additional control needed to 
safeguard minimum enrichment. 
‘“VEXTRAM” has always provided 
for more than a 10% safety factor 
in enriched flour. It is a standard, 
all- purpose formula — eliminating 


_. tt 
VEXTRAM'S SAFETY FACTOR 





mixups that may occur through use 
of several enrichment mixtures in 
the same mill. Its free-flowing qual- 
ities and unique starch carriers* 
improve feeding and distribution of 
nutrients throughout the flour. And 
it adds extremely little ash. Write 
for price schedule now. For special 
information, consult our Technical 
Sales Service. 


*Combination of carriers, developed and 


first used by Winthrop Chemical Co., Ine. 
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STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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Address Inquiries to— 
‘ é Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
170 Varick St., New York13,N.Y. 


DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
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is the ratio between the down belt and 
the up belt), and at the net horsepower 
of 3.03 h-p for the slow speed bucket, it 
will result in 53.03 h-p, or 15.15 h-p; 
and the net horsepower for the high 
speed bucket, 56.06, or 30.3 h-p. 

If a cotton elevator belt is used the 
traction will be only half this amount, 
or 7.57 h-p for the slow speed bucket, 
and 15.15 h-p for the high speed bucket. 

If a rubber elevator belt is used and 
the cast iron elevator head pulley lagged 
with rubber belting, the — traction 
will be 314%, times the traction where a 
lagged is used, 


cast iron pulley not 
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which for the slow speed bucket will be 
3Y,*15.15—53 h-p and for the high 
speed bucket will be 3% 30.3 h-p=106 
h-p. 

In selecting the motor it will be neces- 
sary to use the next largest size standard 
motor. In the above case a 5 h-p motor 
for the slow speed bucket elevator would 
be required and a 10 h-p motor for the 
high speed bucket elevator. 

There will not be any danger of  slip- 
page between the cast iron head pulley 
and the rubber elevator belt, as you will 
note that the traction between the pulley 
and the elevator belt is ample to pre- 


vent slippage at these horsepowers with 
a ratio of 5 to 1. 

Next consider the drive from the motor 
to the elevator head shaft. This should 
be 214, times the rated horsepower of 
the motor, so that there will be ample 
power to operate the elevator without 
slippage, ratio 21/4, to 1. 

Many motors have a stalling torque of 
three times their rated capacity and, 
therefore, these motors should be pro- 
tected with fuses that will blow at about 
two times their rated horsepower ca- 
pacity, ratio 2 to 1. 

The main purpose is to avoid slippage 
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There is no such thing as a “fairly good” fumigation 
. . . it is either 100% successful—or it is a failure. 


Recent studies indicate that survivors are generally 
the main cause of early reinfestation—often more so 
than new arrivals introduced with incoming supplies. 


Naturally, however, incoming supplies must also be 
fumigated thoroughly—so thoroughly that no survivors 


remain. 


The answer in both cases—a general fumigation or a 
“spot” cleaning of new materials—is to use the fumi- 
gant that “gets ‘em all’’—Dow Methyl Bromide. 


The reason for Methyl Bromide’s effectiveness lies in 
its truly remarkable power to penetrate—a power 
unmatched by any other fumigant. It gets into every 


<— me 
E y \) 


TARPAULIN 


The use of Methyl Bromide with a 
plastic-treated tarpaulin gives you the =| 
advantages of a portable fumigation 
chamber—for use inside or out. 


MEIHYLBROMIDE Sous 

















FUMIGATION CHAMBER 


If a fumigation chamber is available, 
you can fumigate incoming materials 
with Methyl Bromide in as short a 
time as four hours. 
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isn't good enough 
when it comes to food fumigations! 


hiding place . 


. into every crack and crevice... 
all the stock... packages... machinery. 

And, as it penetrates, Methyl Bromide accomplishes 
a complete kill. It is highly toxic to insects in all 
stages of development, including eggs. Yet, it has 
no injurious effect on most food products under rec- 
ommended dosages and exposure periods. 


If you are having trouble with early reinfestation, 


consult your fumigator about Methyl Bromide. Or 


THE 
New York + Boston 
Detroit + St. Louis 


let us put you in touch with a competent industrial 
operator who specializes in food fumigations. 


DOW CHEMICAL 
MIDLAND, 


COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 








MILL AND WAREHOUSE 


Methyl Bromide reaches every corner 
of the building quickly and effectively 
Antes 


Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Chicago 
Houston «+ San Francisco + Los Angeles Seattle 
~- 
F ed ow 
: Cog 3 
~ a 
-% 
BOX CAR 


Incoming box cars can be effectively 
fumigated with Methyl Bromide from 


e periods the outside and made _ insect-free 





tes long 


the penetrating fumigant 


—T 





Other Dow Fumigants include: CHLOROPICRIN, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE, ETHYLENE 


DICHLORIDE, PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE AND CARBON BISULPHIDE. } 


and costly shutdowns. 


before unloading. 
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between the elevator head pulley and 
the elevator belt, also to avoid slippage 
of the drive from the motor to the ele- 
vator head shaft, and still allow ample 
horsepower to operate the elevator. Ar- 
range it so that in case of a serious 
choke or accident to the elevator the 
motor will stall and blow the fuse, pre- 
venting the elevator and drive belts 
from slipping, thus protecting the bets 
from serious friction that possibly would 
cause a fire or, what might be worse, in 
explosion. 

The tension on the rubber elevator belt 
is usually figured at 15 to 20 lbs, 1 in 
wide, Il-ply. The diameter of the head 
pulley should be according to the ply of 
the belt, so as not to damage the belt, 
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Canada Co-operates in 
Wheat Breeding Work 


i idcieapiellarciag seedling wheat plants 

now growing in a plant nursery of 
the Dominion Rust Research Labora- 
tory, Winnipeg, Man., have a chance of 
being the ancestors of wheat varieties 
that may some day be planted in the 
hard winter wheat region of the United 
States, according to plant pathologists 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
ment Station. 

Wheat breeding work of the past sey 


en years has resulted in several new 


Experi- 


varieties of hard wheats that are re- 
sistant to both leaf rust and stem rust, 
adapted to Oklahoma 

stiff, short straw, and that yielded at 
the rate of 35 to 47 bus per acre in 
1944. Preliminary milling and baking 
If the tests 


continue favorably, the varieties will be 


conditions, with 


tests are also satisfactory. 
ready for release to a few farmers. in 
the fall of 1947. 

Among the new wheat 


duced at Oklahoma are two high-yield 


strains pro 
ing strains that were most rust re 
sistant of all, but they were soft types 
without superior flour characteristics. In 
order to combine their rust immunity 
with other desirable agronomic char 
acteristics, these two have been crossed 
with standard varieties—Blackhull, Ten- 
marg, Kawvale, Turkey and Cheyenne 
The crosses, made last spring, yielded 
42 hybrid kernels. 

Normally it requires seven years to 
purify hybrid wheat up to the point 
where it can be increased and_ dis- 
tributed, or 10 years from wheat breed 
er to farmer. 

Only one crop of wheat a year can 
be raised in Oklahoma because of the 
summer heat. So when the 42 kernels 
of the hybrid crosses were harvested, 
one-half of them were sent to Dr. Mar- 
garet Newton, senior plant pathologist 
at the Dominion Rust Research Labo- 
ratory in Winnipeg. All are now grow- 
ing well, Dr. Newton reports, and when 
the first freezes come, the plants will 
be moved into the greenhouse’ where 
they will ripen in November in time 
for the seed to be returned to Oklahoma 
and planted for the 1945 crop. 

In this way a year will have been saved 
and if 


made for later generations of the wheat, 


similar arrangements can_ be 


several years may be lopped off the 1! 


years usually required. 
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The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers recommends that all elevator legs 
handling grain should be equipped with 
special automatic backstops. 
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Fire Prevention in Flour Mills 


mi! 
fei 
po} 
cou 
str 
ent 
of 
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“| ) 
I 
unt 
stri 
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the 


Mo { 


It 


fires 


vidi 


NLY the large loss fires receive 


6 national publicity. Thousands of 


smaller fires, individually of 


or significance, have a combined ef- 
that is most serious. The entire 
ulation of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
id be housed in the dwellings de- 
yyed by fire in one year and have 
ugh left over to house the residents 
Boston. One fire alone destroyed 
igh wheat to feed an army of 500,000 
for an entire year. Last year fire 
d more Americans than died in the 
ory at Guam and the invasion on 
day. 
re is a prodigious, and practically 
cognized, product of death and de- 
ction. In wartime, during a period 
increased production, an increase in 
number of fires is to be expected. 
fires, however, can be prevented. 
estimated that four out of five 
are the fault of some single indi- 
1. Nothing more than carelessness 


gnorance is responsible for 80% of 
fires. Eighty per cent of all fires, 
all the lives they cost and the prop- 


y they destroy, are preventable. 


\nalysis of industrial fires during the 


don 


port 


prot 


p 
I 


= 


usu 


whic 


fire 


ning 


cate 
fire 
and 


the 


cond year of this war shows that fires 


plants warehousing and manufactur- 
foodstuffs were among those _pre- 
inant in hindering our war effort. 
he United States 20% of the im- 
int wartime fires occurred in the 


essing and storage of agricultural 


oducts. The causes of these fires are 


illy due to a combination of factors 
h may include lack of adequate 
fighting facilities, little or no plan- 
r by the management, failure to edu- 
new employees to recognize ordinary 
hazards, lack of sufficient personnel 
finally, the lack of appreciation of 
importance of fire prevention in 


general. 
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TYPES OF EXTINGUISHERS 

hat may. constitute adequate fire 
ng facilities will, of course, depend 
ie type of building and the combusti- 
of the contents. Fire extinguishers, 
uate in number and of the proper 
should be quickly available in all 
ms of the plant. For example: the 
acid extinguisher is recommended 
use on fires in ordinary combustible 
rials where the quenching and cool- 
effect of quantities of water are of 
importance. The foam type of ex- 
uisher is recommended for the same 
of fires but in addition will extin- 
fires in flammable liquids and 
es, where a blanketing effect is es- 
il, something the soda acid cannot 
Neither of these types should be 
on electrical fires because of the 
cal hazard involved. Consequently, 
1 tetrachloride or carbon dioxide 


ld be used since these are noncon- 
rs of electricity. But for fires other 
in grease or electric apparatus, the 


cliable water barrel and buckets are 
the best of all. 


per planning by the management 


by assigning specific duties to individuals 
Would help in eliminating fires. Sweep- 


ers w 


devote their time to oiling, individuals 


ho do nothing but sweep, oilers who 
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By C. J. Mitehell 


Engineer, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


made responsible for the proper mainte- to the owner by his fire insurance com- it should be the responsibility of the 
nance of machines and fire fighting pany for such service. Be sure the management to provide a suitable place 
equipment would help very much in re- — watchman has access to a telephone so for employees to smoke without endan- 
ducing the terrific toll taken by fire. that he may send in the alarm in event — gering the property by the careless dis- 
Watchmen with time recording devices, of trouble. posal of cigarette butts. ‘‘No Smoking” 
physically fit and mentally capable of in any other place should be strictly en- 


ENFORCE “NO SMOKING” RULE 


handling any situation that may arise, forced and that goes for the customers 


are worth many times the savings made In these days of promiscuous smoking and manager as well. Remember, smok- 

















Complete Designs for Every Kind of Processing Plant 


The Efficient ROTOMASTER SIFTER 


The ROTOMASTER SIFTER 
with automatic weight control 
combines the best features of sift- 
er construction. Every principle 
already proven in actual opera- 
tion for many years in America’s 


largest mills. 
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THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries 
2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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ing and matches are the cause of about 
20% of all the fires in this country. 

The education of new employees is of 
prime importance in the prevention and 
extinguishing of fires. A few moments 
spent in showing a new man how to 
operate a fire extinguisher or turn in a 
fire alarm may be the difference in doing 
business tomorrow as usual or being out 
of business entirely. Flour mills and 
grain elevators have certain inherent fire 
hazards and it is necessary that the new 
employee know such hazards if he is to 
do his job as it should be done. Not only 
should he be warned of the hazards but 





he should be told why. Many people 
do not know that an oil or paint covered 
rag carelessly tossed into a corner or a 
trash barrel will ignite spontaneously, 
that charcoal and cod liver oil mixed 
with a little dust to keep out the air will 
do the same thing, that grain dust has 
the explosive power of dynamite, that 
brewers’ and distillers’ grains can and 
do start fires if the moisture content is 
not just right, that a ball or roller bear- 
ing may get hot from the application 
of too much oil or grease, that paper 
shades on electric light bulbs are almost 


sure to start trouble, They must be 
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told all of these and many more things 
if they are to be the kind of employees 
that will safeguard your plant. 

The problem of obtaining sufficient de- 
pendable labor in many areas has be- 
come more and more acute, Perhaps the 
worst is over. In some sections of the 
country the smaller plants have adopted 
the practice of closing for a half day 
each week for the express purpose of 
cleaning and repairing. That puts no 
money in the cash drawer but it cer- 
tainly pays large dividends in the long 
run.. Along with the shortage of labor 
there is the scarcity of machine parts for 





America’s young home makers of tomorrow are using your cotton 
bags to learn to sew. It's the one way they have of getting practical 


material without extra cost. 

You can't blame mother for insisting on products packed in cot- 
ton bags. They save money for her, and at the same time provide 
a good object lesson in thrift for daughter. 

Through advertising in teacher and home 
economics magazines, thousands upon 
thousands of copies of the booklet—'‘'Bag 
of Tricks for Home Sewing’’—are being 
placed in the hands of sewing students. 
Advertisements in national farm papers with 
more than 8,000,000 circulation are em- 
phasizing this thrifty idea at the grass roots 


of the nation. 


by calling attention to this booklet in your own 
advertising if you are now packing your product 
in cotton bags. If you are not using cotton bags, 
talk to your bag manufacturer immediately—ask 
him for a copy of the booklet, and full information 
on how you may tie in with this program, or write. . 






NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


MEMPHIS 1 


P.O. Box 18 


TENNESSEE 
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repairs. Knowing how to obtain neces- 
sary repair parts is just as important 
these days as having the money to pay 
for them. Your local War Production 
Board is the best source of informatior 


on how to go about the purchase of 


new machine or essential repair part 
Don’t let anyone tell you it cannot 


had unless they can show you in writing 


An annual fire loss that may exce 


a million dollars each day is amy 
proof of the necessity of fire preventic 
A clean plant may burn, but its chances 
of survival are much better than one 


that is not clean. A well designed s\ 


tem of dust control, properly installe 
and maintained, will go far in reducing 
the possibilities of fire and explosi 
with the resultant loss of life and pro) 
erty. Let’s make every week fire pre- 
vention week. Eternal vigilance is tix 
price of reduced fire losses in the milling 


industry. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Additional Tests for 
Grain Quality 


. iw vitamin A content of stored corr 


decreases as much as 50% atier 


three or four years. Research has als 


shown that the sugar content decre 
in storage for corn, barley, and o 
but increases slightly for wheat, that 
creases in germination percentage dl 
increases in fat acidity occur, and 
the milling and baking tests are affec 
The percentage of germination and thi 
fat acidity of sound wheat were found 
by United 


culture investigators to be valuable 


States Department of g 


dices of incipient deterioration not 


parent from grade examinations using 


damaged-kernel percentage and odor d 
terminations. In the future, valuation of 
stored for long 


grain, especially when 


based on such test 
These tests 


may be incorporated in the official star 


periods, may be 
fat acidity or germination. 
dards or they may be applied indepen 
of the official standards in a manner 


similar to the present test for protein 





W. B. Combs in Transactions of 
American Association of Cereal Cl 
ists. 

* INTERVIEW x 














act as 


last official 
Association of 


C. E. Danielson’s 
chairman of District 1, 
Operative Millers, was to be intervi wed 
by a reporter for a Hutchinson, Kansas, 
regarding newly 
following 


names of 


newspaper 
the district 


elected officers 


meeting Sept. 9. 
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FOR HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKING SURFACES AND SANITARY, 


DAMPPROOF, FIRE-RESISTING FINISH — 


STONHARD RESURFACER OVER WOOD 


APPLIED 

IN GIVES SMOOTH, SAFE FLOORS 
QUICK 
EASY 


STEPS 


STONHARD COMPANY 

















the Sfeinlite \s 


“SO EASY 
TO OPERATE” 


. says Lois Donaldson of Boone Valley Co-op.4 FP 
Association, Eagle Grove, Iowa. “It takes no special- 
ized knowledge to make moisture tests with it.” 

Besides, the Steinlite is FAST. An experienced 
operator can complete a test on grain in one minute; 
almost any operator in two or three minutes. It is 
ACCURATE; checked against standard government 
oven methods. 

Prompt deliveries on Steinlites ordered now. Write 


for free catalog No. 144. 
“HEADQUARTERS” for equipment 


Seedburo is making prompt shipments on a wide variety 
of grain and seed house equipment and supplies . . . all made 
of finest materials available, by skilled craftsmen .. . all 
rigidly inspected. Made strictly in accordance with Govern- 
ment standards, where such are available. 


Write for free catalog No. 144 
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Is it easy to apply? Does it warn of its presence 


IN 
CLUDE EGGLIFE AND LARVAE? 








DO YOUR FUMIGANT’S 
“GOOD KILLS” 






to cut possible accident risk? Is it free of harmful ef- 
fect upon baking qualities of your flour, after aeration? 


If You Use 


you can write “YES” after each of the 
e above questions. The well planned LAR- 
VACIDE program will give you good con- 


trol through prompt treatment of infested 


grain, incoming or in turning ; machinery and spot treatments ... and 
vault treatment of small infested lots and samples . . . also of returned 


sacks. 


By light application to box cars outgoing, it will help protect your 


clean flour in transit to its destination. 


USE THIS SAME EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL FUMIGANT 


TO CONTROL RODENTS 


You'll find it will kill them by wholesale, with- 
out carcass nuisance, for LARVACIDE drives 
them out of retreats to die on the open floor, 
where it’s easy to sweep them up for disposal. 


LARVACIDE, tear gas fumigant INNIS, ~_s 


with over 19 years reputation, comes 


in cylinders 25, 50, 100 & 180 Ibs. Established 1816 
and handy 1 Ib Dispenser Bottles, 117 Liberty St. NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
each in safety can, 12 to wooden BOSTON ©@ CHICAGO © CINCINNATI 


case. Stocked in major cities. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 























Bakers are learning more and more 
about the need for accurate malting 
values in the flours they use. 


This year their baking is particularly 
sensitive to the new crop flour's malt- 
ing properties. 


The full strength, uniform malted 
wheat flour from our plant and labor- 


atory will give your bakery flour the 


consistent performance the modern 


baker demands. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 


















CENTRAL BAG & BureaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aNd FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Baker’s Apprentice 
* 


It was not at all easy to become a 
baker during the Middle Ages in Eu- 
rope, writes H. E. Jacob in his book, 
“Six Thousand Years of Bread.” The 
apprentice who chose to enter the trade 
had to be of legitimate birth. After a 
brief period of probation he signed his 
articles. The period of apprenticeship 
ran from two to three years. Then the 
indentures were signed, and the appren- 
tice became a journeyman. As a jour- 
neyman he was required to travel at 
least three and often five years to be- 
come acquainted with other lands and 
new techniques in the art of baking. 
These were the reasons officially given 

the true reason was quite different. 

Journeying was an economic meas- 
ure imposed by the town master bakers 
upon their successors. Its purpose was 
to hold off competition for as long as 
possible. ‘There is no doubt, comments 
Mr. Jacob, that the masters hoped some 


of the wandering journeymen would 
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in the Middle Ages 
* 


grow disloyal in foreign lands. 

But most of them returned. They could 
show their indentures and the record 
of the places they had visited in their 
journeyman’s book, yet they had_ still 


to wait until some house that possessc: 


the “baking privilege’ was vacat« 


There must be a vacancy—that is, sor 
baker must have died. 


The new man was obliged to ent 


the special branch of the deceased bak- 
er, who might have been a white baker, 


a black baker, a sweet or sour baker. 


After giving a banquet to the ent 
guild, the young master went to the 
town hall to take the “oath to the tow: 


bread ordinance.” This was a_ solenin 


and grave act; the baker had to swe 


“that he would always bake enoug!” 


(this guarantee was, of course, extracr 


dinarily important, since free compe 


tion was excluded), and that he woul 
be conscientious about the quality and 


weight of his goods, 
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CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
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Grain Industry 
Receives Salute 








—_— 
— 

Each week the Union Pacific Rail- 
road salutes a particular American in- 
dustry in its half hour, coast to coast 
radio program entitled “Your America. 
Recently tribute was paid to the grain 
industry, and following is an excerpt from 


the program: 
“Qur train stopped at a small but im- 


port nt railroad junction on a warm 


day in the summer. It was a country 


such as you often see as you ride 


tow 


through the West of America. <A small 


tow with a few stores and a railroad 
station and a post office. And the farm- 
ers with their wagons lined up to deliver 
their grain to the big grain elevator. 
“And this little scene took me back 
to another . to the day of primitive 
man who, as he acquired reason, found 
the value of the seeds of the grasses. 
\nd vathered the seeds and ate them, 


ind then learned to mill them and cook 


then And at last learned that the 
seeds could be sown and cultivated and 
thus they laid the basis of agriculture. 
“And now a new scene as Columbus 
returns to Spain from the journey to the 
New World. And he brings to Queen 
Isabella the treasures he has found in 
America. And then lays at her feet 
the golden treasure of maize, the Indian 
corn, the greatest of all his discoveries. 
“Now the scene changes and the set 
tlers are coming to America. ‘They are 
building their cabins and _ tilling their 
new farms. They are planting the maize, 


the Indian corn. And they are planting 


the wheat and the oats and rye and bar 
ley they have brought with them into 
the New World. 

“The scene fades and a new one 


brightens. And the 


ind the crops are bigger and great ele- 


larger 


farms are 


vators are built for the harvests; great 
elevators such as this one we see now, 
in the little farm town here on the rail- 


road. And the loads of grain going into 


the elevators become torrents of grain, 
pouring over the nation; great driving 
floods of grain, pouring into mills to be 
ground into flour and meal and grain 
foods; food to give strength to a mighty 
nation; grain for the needs of industry, 
grain for the feed of the stock farms, 
yrair r the breakfast tables of the 


“He beautifully this growth of the 


grain industry portrays the spirit of 
\merica. The pioneer drops a grain in 


the ground and gathers the harvest, his 


natural profit. And he resows the seeds 


ind they multiply over and over, and he 


builds him a place in a great nation. 
This is the principle of individual enter- 


prise given to us by our fathers; the 
principle of enterprise which — built 

America. Your America!” 

\ guest speaker from the industry 
appears on each program, and J. L. 
Welsh, president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, represent- 
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ed the grain industry. A portion of his 
speech follows: 

“It is true that the vast grain indus- 
try of America has grown from small 
beginnings. But that merely serves to 
emphasize the greatness of the industry 
today. One wonders if our forefathers, 


when they brought their few precious 
sacks of grain across the Atlantic, could 
possibly have imagined the magnitude 
of the yield from that grain within a 
few generations, 

“Surely they could not have fathomed 
the importance of our grain yield today. 
For not only does America’s grain make 


her a 


truly independent nation in time 


of peace and a formidable power in time 


of war; but through the new science 
of chemurgy, our grain gives promise of 
new frontiers to be won in the postwar 
world. 

“Already we have begun to find uses 
which our fathers 


for grain of never 


dreamed. We are converting grain into 
aleohol, rubber, plastics, smokeless pow 
der, vegetable oils, medicinals, dry ice 
and many other products; and at the 
same time, after these products are tak 
loses 


feed 


en from the grain, the residue 


practically none of its value as a 
for livestock. 


“AIL this is possible because our pio- 
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neer fathers had the courage and initia- 
tive to plant their crops and put their 
faith in The proof that they 
were right lies in the results of their en- 
terprise which we see today. 


nature. 


Men who 
till the soil need no theory, no plan for 
success other than the good old-fash- 
ioned principle of individual enterprise ; 
and the men who market and mill and 
sell grain and grain products have seen 
a great industry built on that principle.” 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Variability 


soft red 





in the protein content of 


winter wheat is only about 


one half as great as the variability 


among hard spring wheats. 











It has been stated that one of the 
main causes of the internal collapse of 
Germany in World War I was a defi- 


ciency in essential Vitamins in the dict 


this, one of the first concerns of our 
government has been to insure that no 
such lack occurs not only in the dict of 
our armed forces, but also in that of 
those on the home front. The enriched 
flour and bread program has been a 
direct result of this policy. 

It is greatly to the credit of the mill- 
ing and baking industries that they 
cooperated voluntarily and immedi- 
ately in this program and in fact were 


enriching their products with vitamins 


and minerals even before the adoption 


THE PART OF THE MILLING 
AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 
IN THE WAR 


of the general population. Recognizing ‘The role of the manufacturers of the 


overlooked. 











MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS - 


EFFORT 


of the idea by any official agency. This 
wholechearted cooperation has contin- 
ued and as a result our people are the 


best fed of any on earth. 


synthetic vitamins in insuring the suc- 
cess of the program by providing ample 


supplies of these essentials must not be 


We are proud to state that we have 
exerted every effort towards the pro- 
duction of our synthetic vitamins and 
today can offer Thiamin Hydrochloride 
and Riboflavin in adequate amounts 
for this highly essential use. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, or 444 W. Grand 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 















Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 





ESTABLISHED 1849 
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000-lb level was therefore set early in 
this year by the Office of Distribution 
of the War Food Administration as the 
immediate goal. Prospects of attaining 
this goal in 1944 will depend largely up- 
on two factors: (1) Progress of the war 
in Europe, and 
by food manufacturers of the im- 


(2) increased accept- 
ane 


pr 


iny offered by processors. 


ed lines of flour and grits now be- 


\s the war in Europe progresses, and 
the liberated areas grow larger, the de- 


ds for food must increase. Demands 


for relief foods may never reach the 


high levels predicted by various re- 
liet agencies but they will be substantial. 
Sov products are ideally adapted for re- 
lief feeding purposes. 

latable, low-cost dry soup mixes con- 
25% of SOV 


taining 20 to products 


blended with pea flour, bean flour, de- 


hvdrated cheese, or dehydrated vege- 
tables have been developed especially 
for relief feeding programs. Quick- 
cooking, dry stew mixes, cereal concen- 


trates, and porridges containing soy have 
iso been developed for such uses. A 
great deal of work has been done on 
the use of soy products with wheat flour 
in bakery products, especially in types 
of bread commonly consumed by various 
This latter field 


has probably the most promising possi- 


European nationalities. 


bilities, both from the standpoint of pro- 
viding adequate nutrition at low cost to 
relief agencies and of obtaining in- 
creased volume of sales for the soybean 
industry. It has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly that soy products blend with 


wheat flour to provide products of su- 


perior nutritional quality. Bread in 


Europe, even to a than 
United States, is the staff of life. 


Soy should be used extensively in the 


greater extent 


in t] 


various relief programs now _ being 
planned. ‘The industry should remem 
ber, however, that its products must 
compete actively with foods having es- 
tablished consumer acceptance for this 


relief business in a market of relative 


ibur d ince, 
ECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
I shall 


few comments 


FLOUR 


conclude my remarks with a 


about the improvements 
now being made by processors in soy 


that 


the development of 


flour and grits and the progress 


made in 


is being 


the so-called soybean milks and soybean 
cheeses 

Many of the new flours now being 
offered by processors show marked im- 


provements in color, granulation, and 


flavor There 


provements along these and similar lines 


must be continued im- 
if the industry is to hold its own or forge 
ahead in the highly competitive market 
to which I 


Some 


have previously referred. 


f these improvements are on the 
way. A recent publication of the North- 
ern Kegional Research Laboratory on 
ileohol debittering, personal communica- 
tions from chemical supply houses servic- 


Ing soy processors, and confidential re- 


ports from the research laboratories of 


the processors themselves all indicate 
that this is true. 
Interest in soybean milk products and 


the us 


of these products in the manu- 


facture of various types of cheeses ap- 
pears to be growing rapidly. Although 
these are probably historically the oldest 
types of foods prepared from the soy- 
bean, production in the United States 


has never been developed on a volume 
basis, During the past year at least 


six large commercial laboratories have 
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been working actively in the develop- 
ment of products of these types both 
from the whole soybean and expeller 
and extraction products for large volume 
production. From the standpoint of 
edible quality and nutritional value, I 
am sure that some of the products that 
have been shown to me by these labora- 
tories can compete successfully in any 
market if they can be produced at costs 
making it possible to price them at prop- 
er levels. In a few instances, these 
operations have passed beyond the Jab- 
oratory stage and are at present being 


conducted in pilot plant operations. 


Members of the American Soybean 
Association might well take a_ special 
interest in all these technical develop- 
ments, for products developed from the 
American soybean crop at costs that will 
allow for open market competitive world- 
wide distribution in the postwar period 
may hold out the greatest hope to the un- 
derprivileged populations of the world 
for the fulfillment of the pledge “Free- 
dom from Want.” To the American soy- 
hold 


out hope for a market at a time when it 


bean grower and processor, they 


may be sorely needed. 
The initiative in the development of 
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the postwar market lies primarily with- 
in the hands of the industry itself. The 
government will, I am sure, continue to 
assist the industry in this development. 
The effectiveness of any postwar pro- 
gram, however, will be in direct propor- 
tion to the degree of co-operation exist- 
ing between the industry and the various 
interested government agencies. Agree- 
ment within the industry on concrete and 
definite objectives, therefore, will influ- 
ence the future plans of government in 
this connection and implement their ad- 


ministration. 





Hire a top hand for your brand 





... use COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


Surest way to prevent customers from straying away from your brand is to 
maintain the standards which helped to build your market. In Columbia Flour 
Blend Bicarbonate of Soda you have an ingredient for self-rising flours which is a 
real top hand when it comes to riding herd on your market. Specially prepared 
for the milling industry, it’s free-flowing and non-caking. A blend of U.S.P. 


Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate, supplied in a variety of sieve 


specifications. 


For other uses, Columbia U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda meets or surpasses U.S.P. 


standards in every respect. 


granular form. 


Put a top hand to work for your brand . . . make certain your next contract 


Pure, white, uniform particle size; in powdered or 


calls for Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda—Flour Blend or U.S.P. 


COLUMBI 


PITTSBURGH 





PLATE 


HEMICALS 


GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago * * * Boston * * * St. Louis * * * Pittsburgh * * * New York * * * Cincinnati 


Cleveland * * * Minneapolis * * * Philadelphia * * * Charlotte 
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HEXACHLORETHANE is one of the 
smoke-producing chemicals which our 
Chemical Warfare Service has used to 
such great advantage on every front. 
Screening our operations from observa- 
tion has reduced enemy effectiveness and 
kept down our casualties. As indicated 
by the name, chlorine is one of the in- 
gredients of hexachlorethane, and 
Columbia is one of the principal producers 
of chlorine required for this purpose. 


v‘\ 
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ALLYMER—Columbia’s recently an- 
nounced thermosetting plastic—is truly 
a “contact-pressure’’ resin. In making 
laminated products, only enough pressure 
is used to keep plies in contact with the 
mold. The relative simplicity of the tool- 
ing necessary when Allymer is used and 
the large complicated sections which can 
be made greatly extend the application 
possibilities for laminated parts. Re- 
search reports and other data are available 
on request. ie 
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HOMEMAKERS, who have despaired 
of the ugly black marks left on floors by 
rubber-shod members of their families, 
can now eliminate this nuisance by in- 
sisting that “no-mark”’ soles and heels be 
obtained. Those two remarkable 
Columbia pigments, Calcene T and 
Silene EF, are being used with GR:S to 
make a highly satisfactory no-mark sole 
and heel stock. Primarily developed for 
the rubber industry, new uses for these 
pigments are being uncovered in numer- 
ous other fields. Write for information. 


NIje- 


= - 

THOUGH THOUSANDS think of 
“bicarb”’ only for the relief it brings to 
certain stomach maladies, Sodium Bi- 
carbonate serves in scores of other im- 
portant uses in a variety of industries. 
To name but a few —in the baking and 
milling field, particularly as an ingredient 
of baking powders and self-rising flours 
...in the leather industry, asa neutralizer 
in tanning operations in textile 
manufacturing, for the prevention of 
timber mold. Columbia manufactures 
three grades of Sodium Bicarbonate in 
various granulations to meet the specific 
needs of customers in every field. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate) Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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Enrichment Addition 











(Continued from page 3a.) 

be gained here is that the load from 
the blenders can be so regulated that 
it is constant at all times. If enriching 
is done on the stream directly from the 
mill, variations are encountered because 
the load changes on the mill due to 
moisture differences on the wheat going 
to the rolls, or because of differences 
in atmospheric temperature and humid- 
ity. Unless the feeder is regulated to 
conform with these load changes, over- 
or under-feeding of the enrichment con- 


centrates will occur. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Sprcstinin ‘Ready Dressed" 

which are REA: O RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW"’ 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 

















Feeders should be placed where they 
are easily accessible and they should be 


checked periodically by weighing the 
amount delivered to the stream. It is 
well to have a dependable analytical 


balance at hand that reads in units re- 


quiring the fewest number of conver- 


sions to arrive at the figure desired. 
Furnish a stop watch to the man doing 
the checking, or, better yet, place an 
electric clock with a sweep second hand 
Make 
as_ possible 
assured that the 


near the feeders. everything as 
handy and easy 
work and one can be 


checking will be done more often and 


for this 


more accurately. 


ROUTINE INSPECTIONS ARE ESSENTIAL 


A chart should be posted near the 


feeder, showing the settings for each 


grade of flour to be enriched. One man 
should be delegated to inspect the ma- 
chine at regular intervals to see that the 
hopper is filled, that it is delivering en- 
richment and that no mechanical defect 
occurred, If these inspections are 
faithfully and a breakdown occurs, 


has 
made 
improperly enriched flour can be quickly 
and easily traced. A millwright should 
inspect the feeders periodically to make 


sure they are in good mechanical con- 


dition. Many breakdowns can be pre- 
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vented in this way. Impress upon those 
responsible for the functioning of the 
machines the need for extreme care and 
the consequences of improper enriching. 

Having taken all measures to see that 
the proper amount of enrichment is de- 
to the flour 
problem is to disperse this enrichment 
Many 
is advisable that 


livered stream, the next 


through the flour. feeders are 
improperly placed. It 
the enrichment should not be fed in 
before the gaseous bleaching agents have 
While the agi- 
bleach the 


to disperse 


been added to the flour. 
tators, in which the 


flour, would be fine devices 


gases 


the enrichment, the oxidative chemicals 


may produce active iron compounds that 


would induce rancidity in the flour. 


BEST POINT OF ADDITION 


The enrichment should not be intro- 


duced into a down spout because too 


much blow-back takes place. Probably 
the best place to introduce the premix 
When 


conveyor, 


into the flour is in a conveyor. 
the feeder is placed over a 
be careful to see that 
not so that it 


enrichment back into the mill atmosphere 


the blow-back is 


strong will carry the 


into the conveyor. It is 


feeder be 


rather than 
important that the 


that the flour will be carried far enough 


placed so 
to insure thorough mixing by the action 
of the conveyor. 


should be 


A portion of the conveyor 


conven 


= 


of the mixing type or of the 


tional type with a length that has had 
the flights cut so that it may act as a 


mixer. 
The flour 
pass through a rebolt sifter after con 


from the conveyor should 
before 
better 


most 


veying and going to the packer 


bin to allow distribution. The 


granulation on premixes is so ad- 








This modern 4,000-sack plant at Greenville, Tex- 
as, is another of the properties of the Inter- 
national Milling Co. appraised by our company. 








justed that the particles will all pass 
easily through a 10XX _ bolting cloth. 
Thus, fine bolting cloth may be employed 
in rebolting with no fear of loss of viti- 
It is good practice, however, ox 
casionally to check the tailings of the 
sifter for of enrichment, 
conditions of 


mins. 


rebolt loss 


Under adverse high In 
midity, the enrichment mixture may cake 
and consequently tail over causing some 
loss of enrichment. 


Employing the above system of dis- 


persion, one can be assured of complet: 


distribution throughout the flour. This 
thorough dispersion is very necessary 


when one considers the small sample 
employed in the chemical and biologica! 
methods of assaying the vitamin potency 
of flours. If the distribution is not 
complete, though the addition 


erroneous re- 


over-all 
of enrichment -is correct, 


sults will be obtained because the sain- 


ple is not representative of the whole. 


Some means should be employed to 
check the addition of vitamins. <A con- 
stant running check may be made on 
those feeders that are mounted on a 
scale. Here, knowing the amount of 


placed in the hopper and 
flour 


enrichment 


knowing the amount of passing 


through the conveyor, a constant check 


is possible during the run or imme 
after. Another 
to take a 


and compare with the 


means of rough 
weekly 
amount 


diately 
inventory 
of fii 


checking is 


enriched over that period. 


Flour should be periodically tested 


by a laboratory, because invisible losses 


sometimes occur on the addition that 
may otherwise not be discovered. Send 
your samples to a_ reliable laboratory 


accuracy of vitamin 


The 


is continually 


for analysis. 


analyses improving owing 


to research and collaboration between 


laboratories on methods of analysis. If, 


in the past, oeeasional values on vita 


man assays were found to be signifi 


cantly in error, this can be attributed to 


and pioneering in a_ new 


Should 


inexperience 
field for the 
the results of the vitamin determinations 


cereal laboratory. 


show either an over or under dosage, 


steps should be taken to discover the 


possible source of error. 


Thiamine is usually determined in 


testing for the proper feeding of the 


premixes, but riboflavin should also 


checked alternately for it is more stable 


and more costly. The flour may also 


be spot tested quickly in a few minutes 


if one desires to know only whether or 
not enrichment is present; this is not 
quantitative measure. 

Using the methods and_ precautions 


outlined, the accuracy of addition can 


be held regularly to between 2.5 and 5% 
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Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


APPRAISERS .10 THE 


MILLING AND 







Minnesota 


GRAIN TRADE 


The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


SCANDIA: Deer Park Baking Co., ine 
Chicago, Illl.; cookies of various types and 
shapes. Use claimed since April 18, 1929 

VEDA: Veda Limited, Edinburgh, ot- 
land; bread biscuits and cake. Use claimed 
since October, 1900 

REKUL—Jackson M. Luker, Urbana, III 
ngel feed cakes Use claimed since June 
16, 1944 

MONTCO—Wm Montgomery Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa; brown bread. Use claimed 
since Noy. 1, 1906. 

BIACAKE SHOP—Jane M. Shattuck, NeW 


assignor to Frank G. Shat 
tuck Co., New York, N. Y., a corpora 
tien of Massachusetts: cake, pies, pastry 
bread, cookies and crackers, Use claimed 
since Oct, 1, 1914 
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AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY IN MODERN PERSIA 
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Persians still grind their wheat by the same ancient method which their 
incestors practiced centuries ago. The mill seen in the foreground of this In- 
ternational Newsreel picture has two huge round granite stones. One is station- 
iry and the other placed above it runs by the force of waterfall. The water, 
which is carried by artificial channel, cemes from long distances up the moun- 
tains, then flows through a large pipe meade from a long hollowed trunk of a tree. 
Che water shoots down from a height of about 15 feet to a great wheel in the 
cellar of the mill which turns the upper grinding stone. The wheat, by a gradu- 
ated hole through a hopper above the stones, falls in the center of another hole 
in the grinding stone. The pulverized wheat is thrown, by the force of the ro- 
tating stone, into a receiving pit around the grinding stones. 
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Burlap, Cotton and Paper 
Bags Since 1855 





__M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


{ reas se ; “3 RE oe 4 eet ‘ Rt eg. 
. 1600-SOUTH DEARBORN STREET: * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















HIGH- 


CAPACITY! 


HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA"— 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED FoR 
FLOUR AND FEED 


REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND MFs. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 





MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AVOID LOSS 
of HIGH 


PROTEIN 
WHEAT 


using ~~ 


HAAKY 





Grain Cleaning 
EQUIPMENT 















































HE difference in the weights of new crop low- 


protein wheat and older crop high-protein 
wheat can cause expensive loss of high-protein 
wheat to screenings — through inaccurate aspi- 
rations. 


Maximum protection against this waste is pro- 


vided by 


the HAAKY patented floating 


unit 


method of grain spreading and circumambiant 


air distribution. 


A uniform and automatically 


controlled flow of grain passes to aspiration. An 
efficient separation in the settling chamber keeps 
screenings from entering dust collector stocks. 


These methods 


rators, Scourers and Aspirators. 


HAAKY advantages, too. 


booklet. 


are used 


in HAAKY Sepa- 
There are other 


Write for the HAAKY 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Aspirators 
509 Vandalia St. 


- Separators - 


Scourers - Scalpers 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 




















The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega 


Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 


3409 E. 18 St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















ST.LOUIS.M 


. KANSAS CITY,MO. 








Sprouted Wheat 


4 tata has again disappointed 
+ ‘% wheat growers in some areas be- 
cause of excessive moisture that has re- 
sulted in a large amount of sprout dam- 
aged grain. 

Sprout is recognized as damage under 
the federal grain standards. The allow- 
ance for damage is as follows: No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring—2%; No. 2 DNS 

1%; No. 3 DNS—7%; No. 4 DNS 
10%; No. 5 DNS—15%;; 


age automatically places the grade as 


over 15% dam- 


Sample Grade. All kernels with the 
germ cracked open in the advanced state 
of germination are considered as dam- 
aged. Any kernels not cracked open, 
even though they have enlarged, are con- 
sidered as sound. 

Badly sprouted wheat cannot be used 
for milling. Few, if any, mill buyers 
want sprouted wheat for milling pur- 
poses. They purchase a very limited 
amount of it, on occasions taking cars 
containing as much as 20% of sprout 
damage, but most of them will prefer 
wheat with 2% or less sprout damage. 

Sprouted wheat is seldom objection- 
able when used in a very limited and 
Under certain cir- 
However, 


controlled amount. 
cumstances it is desirable. 
when sprouted wheat is used it is scien- 
tifically controlled through careful tests. 

Sprouting may vary from a cracked 
a healthy 
Sprouted wheat 


seed coat over the germ to 
root and plant growth. 
that has only reached the early sprout 
stages will be more readily used for 
milling than the more advanced stages. 

Sprouting changes the character of the 
starch to a more soluble form to supply 
food or nourishment for the new plant. 
The degree of sprout damage affects the 
baking quality because as the sprout 
grows, more of the’ starch becomes 
soluble to supply food to the young 
plant. The wheat protein is changed, 
or broken down, hence doughs lose their 
strength and are unable to retain the 
carbon dioxide gas formed during the 
yeast activity. 

Flour made from badly sprouted wheat 
produces a dough of poor quality be- 


cause the large amount of soluble 
starches supply an overbundant amount 
food. The 


dough that pro- 


of yeast result is often 
an uncontrollable 
duces a large loaf of soggy grain and 
poor color with large air cells. Hence, 
flour made from wheat containing even 
a small percentage of sprout damaged 
kernels would be rejected by bakers and 


housewives alike. Mills would have a 
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large quantity of rejected flour in their 
warehouses if they tried to mill large 
quantities of sprout damaged grain. 
Badly sprout damaged wheat will he 
largely absorbed in feed channels pro- 
viding it is dry, so that it can be safe- 
All live grain breathes, or 
When 


grain is wet, and damaged, the respir 


ly stored. 
respires, during its life time. 


tion increases or becomes more rapi, 
Sound grain should contain 14% or less 
moisture for safe storage, but sprouted 
grain should be even drier if it is to he 
stored for any long period. 
This year wheat has been severe|, 
damaged by sprouting in certain area 
but reasonable cash returns can le 
realized if producers will retard thres 
ing until the grain is thoroughly dry 
Allowing 


the wheat to dry will give the feed cha 


thus insuring safer storage. 


nels a chance to absorb it and give the 


producer a reasonable return for his 


damaged crop. 
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More A.O.M. Members 


“T would like to have all A.O.M. mei 


bers work hard on this matter of « 


taining new members so that the as 
ciation will have the largest membership 
in its history when the Golden Jubi 


convention is held next June. There 
quite a field for getting old member 
back. We have made out a quota 


each district and I wish that each ir 


vidual member would make it a_ point 


to get one new member and with a lit 


added effort we can enroll millers wh 
should belong to this organization.’ 
W. HM. MeCraith, Secretary, Associat 


of Operative Millers. 





DEPENDABLE 
4g GRAIN FUMIGANT 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 


ioe 


11O HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Research of today 
is the prophet 
. » » Of profits to come. 


99 





Foop REsEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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To keep you 


supplied with bags 


WE’RE NOT OVERLOOKING 
A SINGLE BET 





‘THERE are many angles to the job of keep- 
ing the flour milling industry supplied with 
bags in these days of shortages. But we’re 
working on all of them. Here’s an example: 

A shortage of the necessary cotton cloth 
is, of course, a bottleneck. So, to supplement 
our usual close cooperation with the cotton 
industry, we took an unusual step — 

A series of advertisements, appearing in the 
leading cotton textile newspaper, told the cot- 
ton merchants (1) how the cloth they sell pro- 
vides bags for essential flour for both war and 
civilian use. (2) the nature and urgency of 
various bag shortages and (3) the types of cot- 
ton goods particularly needed. 

Various advertisements thus far have told 
of these requirements of the flour milling 
industry—50-lb. bags needed both for civil- 
ian use and as liners for Army overseas 
shipment, 100-lb. bags for Lend-Lease ship- 
ments, and 100-lb. bags for bakery flour. 

The whole object of this unusual under- 
taking is to create a closer cooperation be- 
tween the cotton textile and the bag in- 
dustries...to give you further assurance of 
the supply of bags you need. 


BEMIS BAGS 
BEMIS gi co. 


x 


SCTEER BQacs Stnce#®- tes 


East Pepperell, Mass. 
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No. 2...of a Series... 


An Open Letter 


to the Cotton Textile Industry: 


The joint problems of the cotton textile ping food must outweigh almost any 
industry and the bag industry change so other use. 

much from day to day that today's big Another two-pronged possibility—in- 
question may, by government ruling or volving substitute materials—is receiving 
otherwise, be answered tomorrow. serious thought. Paper is one likely sub- 
However, one of the most pressing prob- stitute. In fact, temporary authorization 
lems as this is written seems unlikely of has been given for an all-paper bag. And 
such quick solution. Further, it could burlap may be used to help fill the gap 
possibly have pronounced and enduring Since the Army would probably take al! 
results for both industries the cotton it could get, this would leave 
The core of the prob- the substitutes to go to the permanent, 
lem ts the shortage of rather than the wartime, users, 

31 5.00 yd. sheeting , , What's the answer? 
for 50-Ib. bags, needed ; ‘ - We don’t know. If 


both for civilian use J there are any steps 
and as liners for Army ’ i that might lead to 
s 
overseas flour ship- / SN ~~ sufficient 31” 5.00 
yan 


ments. Enough of this construction isn’t ny a 4 ae yd. production, or 
currently being made ciS.9 YZ some substitute 
Suggestions that other bag constructions therefore, without robbing more essen- 
be adapted to this use haven't “clicked” tial uses, they should be carefully weighed 
because these others also are needed for and taken—now! Surely the prospective 
1944 deficiency isn’t too great or the 
problem too difficult if we mutually bend 
our efforts to solve it. 


shipment of essential foodstuffs. 

About the same answer might be given 
the suggestion that looms now making 
other constructions be switched to suita- The bag industry will go more than half 
ble cloth about 31” wide, or some multi- way with you in finding ways to utilize 
ple thereof, True, this switch would have wider goods, pro rata to 31” 5.00 yd. or 
to be made at the expense of less serious- something similar. Please let us have 
ly needed civilian goods, but such action your suggestions—we'll go to work on 
is justified because the necessity of ship- them promptly. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


‘TextTice ptants in. . . Brooklyn + Buffalo « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Memphis 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « Norfolk « Omaha « St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle + Wichita 


















































1 is a considerably 
reduced reproduction of one of the 
advertisements to the cotton textile 
industry, telling how cotton goods are 
required for flour bags. Copies will be 


sent you on request. 
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Unusual Efficiency and Capacity 
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Small Maintenance Averages Less Than 1H. P. per 1,000 Bushels! Rx 


Although large in capacity, the Carter Scalp- 


enrichme 


erator uses a Minimum of power and requires = : ° “s Satin a ae " 
wack iste albicans ck nar Ge Ad Here is a machine that offers real savings in power and mainte aie 
drives are simple and easily accessible. nance while providing extra capacity and efficiency in the mill voluntir 
‘ fe : : a ™ datory 
No Attention Needed elev ator. The Carter Scalperator is primarily designed for re <p 
Scalping reels are self cleaning and opera- ceiving purposes. It will rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is saidli a 
tion of the machine is practically automatic. i ’ an te oes , F ee en ica: 9 
ins diieiaad te te < seoeiin lob x wil unloaded ahead of storage; and it can be used to turn and aerate on 
handle thousands of bushels with no atten- grain being held in storage. The Scalperator is a big capacity beodede 






















tion on the part of the operator. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ae , 
machine available in sizes ranging up to 6000 bushels per hour. B added vit 
All-Steel, All-Enclosed Only 5 H. P. is needed for the largest machine .. . less than 1 so in pr 
No fire hazard—extra strength and dura- > , ' H nei . nutrition 
Suet Me aud) wonlas seuldues H. re per thousand bushels handled! Basic principle of the ma- wee 
and because of large capacity very often re- chine is the unique Squirrel Cage Scalping reel. This revolving of which 
leases valuable space for other use. eee . : : i ress wou 
scalping reel is so designed that all roughage is completely Pi 
. . . - ° ry . > » (Tal legis 
Entirely Rotary, No Vibration scalped off without loss of any good grain. The work is efficient Bele outa 
There are very few moving parts in the ; ; i]. S whicl 
aie cule tele. Tha cial ta and fast. No attention required. Carter Scalperators are avail scale 
extremely smooth operation with no vibra- able in several sizes for essential use subject to priority. Write pane 
tion, omy) 
for catalogue folder NOW. time meas 
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THE MODEL ENRICHMENT BILL 
i YHEN federal agencies, several months ago, 
‘ \ reached the conclusion that they should not at- 
. to make enrichment of family flour mandatory 


my) 

al wartime powers there arose some anxiety over 
the future of the enrichment movement. It was doubted 
by many people that it would survive on a voluntary 
ast fter War Food Administration rules were lifted. 
Some degree of defeatism in the flour industry fol- 
lowed the government’s decision. Only one plausible 
device for saving the day seemed to remain. That was 
state legislation. 


But who would carry the banner over that long and 
bout road? Were millers sufficiently interested 


roul 

or equipped to do the job? Only 75% of family flour 
was being enriched by voluntary action, and the fed- 
eral agencies sensed an attitude of opposition to com- 
puls on the part of an element in the industry pow- 
erful enough to suggest successful resistance in the 
court The attitude of bakers had not been proved, 
for with them enrichment never had been on a volun- 
tary basis. Had the public been sold on enrichment 
so solidly as to insure a spontaneous development of 
state legislation? This could not be considered cer- 
tain, although six states had enacted laws. 

Clearly a concerted effort stemming from the re- 
sponsible leaders of the whole nutritional world was 
called for, and the optimism of those millers who 
looked for this to happen has been justified. The same 
leadership that initiated the enrichment movement has 


entered the breach and there can be little doubt but 


that it will sueceed in its campaign for uniform state 
legislation designed not only to render enrichment per- 


but to broaden its application to the fullest 


manent 
practical extent. 

The text of a proposed model bill is published else- 
where in this issue, together with details of what 
mounts to a joint state legislative campaign now be- 
ing carried on by nutritionists and the flour and bread 
industries with the active assistance and approval of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. 

It has always seemed to a great many observers 


that the most practical way to achieve flour and bread 
enrichment was through legal machinery. But the view 
prevailed that widespread practice of enrichment on a 
voluntary basis was desirable before undertaking man- 
datory measures. It was considered necessary from 
the nutritional point of view to prepare and condition 
people educationally and perhaps emotionally for the 


ut invisible change in their daily bread, rather 


great 

than to impose it upon them willy-nilly. Doubtless the 
educational procedure with respect to incorporating 
idded vitamins and minerals in bread was effective al- 
so in promoting the government’s over-all wartime 
nutritional program. Federal compulsion, in any case, 
would have been for the emergency period, at the end 
of which exactly the same program as is now in prog- 
ress nld have become necessary. Peacetime fed- 


eral legislation would affect directly only those prod- 


ucts which are handled in interstate commerce, through 
which « great deal of the commercially baked bread 
does 1 move. 


Compulsory enrichment of all family flour as a war- 
sure might very well have facilitated the state 
legislation movement now clearly necessary. The pro- 
motion work involved in the voluntary program has 
heen ¢ 


time m 


mous and might largely have been avoided. 


lo persuade every eater of bread, and to keep him and 
his heirs forever persuaded of the need for demanding 


vitamins and minerals in the day’s loaf, obviously was 


an impractical undertaking. Enrichment at some time 
or other would have to become an established practice, 
Without benefit of propaganda—as standard and un- 


questioned as all the other ingredients of the loaf. Nor 
would compulsory universal enrichment have deprived 
the bread industries of an opportunity for exploit- 
ing the innovation, both to its own and the public’s ad- 
vantage, for the sales talk basically would have been 
the same. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


But the course of enrichment has gone otherwise, 
and whether rightly or wrongly there is no doubt now 
that we shall make the best of it. The world of bread 
should be fully conscious, as doubtless it is, of its tre- 
mendous good fortune in the events and personalities 
that have given it an unexampled new opportunity to 
perform for its own and the public’s greater good. 
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SOY FLOUR’S TRIBULATIONS 


t; REAT have been the expectations of promoters 
HT and manufacturers of soy food products. To a 
large degree these expectations have not been realized. 
The reasons are given in a review of the soy processing 
Donald S. 
This infor- 


industry’s successes and tribulations by 
Payne of the War Food Administration. 
mative article appears in Section ITI of this issue. 

Soy flour is a war baby but by no means a war 
orphan, though just at the moment it is crying lustily 
with disappointment. It had hoped to grow up all of 
a sudden on the huge nursing bottle of war needs, but 
must be content with a less spec- 
tacular development. When 
should discover that it is getting on nicely and that its 


future is reasonably rosy though probably not at all 


now finds that it 


its tears are dried it 


what its fondest relatives had hoped for it. 
War-created protein shortages gave soy flour its 

Proc- 

for a 


big chance, and the government held the bottle. 
essors responded to the government’s request 
huge expansion in plant capacity, but buying for war 
needs did not absorb the product. In spite of a na- 
tion-wide government-sponsored campaign to promote 
domestic use there was no stampede to it by manu- 
facturers, retailers or consumers. The protein alarm 
was short-lived. Sales in the second quarter of this 
year have shown a distressing drop, primarily due to 


cessation of government purchases resulting from 
shipping shortages. ‘The War Food Administration 


had hoped to find or promote a market for at least 
a third of the industry’s capacity this year, but even 
that would leave a billion pounds of idle capacity, 
much of which may have to be converted to other uses. 

Offsetting this unfortunate situation, however, is 
the considerable impetus given to the soy food indus- 
Far-reaching tech- 
Resistance to 


try by governmental promotion. 
nical developments have been initiated. 
the use of soy products has been softened and accept- 
ance has been accelerated. An important place on the 
table is assured to soy foods. 
to be will be determined not so much by educational 
promotion as by how well public taste can be pleased. 
An early mistake of the industry was presenting soy 
products as substitutes for other foods—for wheat 
flour in particular. Now they must establish them- 
selves not as nutritional pinch-hitters but as regular 


members of the dietetic team. 


How big that place is 
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LOUIS A. MENNEL 


HEN the bell tolls for one like Louis A. Mennel, 
whose death was recorded in this journal last 
week, we are all diminished indeed; and the flour in- 
dustry is of lesser stature for his loss, just as it was 
greater to a like degree because he was a part of it. 
The name of Mennel is illustrious in the world of 
bread, and fortunately no finis to this distinction is 
to be written in the second generation of Mennel mill- 
ers, for it is projected into a third. 












He 
did not like even such highly appropriate acclaim as 


Louis Mennel was a man of much modesty. 


was given him when he had passed his fiftieth year of 
association with his firm. He had great resources of 
patience and of loyalty to those with whom he worked 


and lived. 
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KEEPING ENRICHMENT ON THE LEVEL 


IGHLY commendable is the flour milling indus- 
try’s promptitude in correcting a fault on the 
operational side of enrichment. The fault, in fact, has 
been in process of correction throughout the nearly 
three years of experience which have culminated in a 
recommended standard of procedure. It was inevitable 
that those beginning years should be experimental. 
For some millers, of course, the period of adjust- 
ment to the new operation was much shorter; some, 
on the other hand, were slow to take the matter seri- 
ously enough or to realize their responsibilities to the 
whole cause; indeed, there have been reported cases of 
“the hell with it,” both in management and in the mill. 
But in the main the delinquencies, which have bulked 
vet small to invisible to 
the Food and Drug Administration’s inspectors, grew 
out of difficulties inherent in the application of a new 
principle and the development of new devices. The 
complexity of the problems involved is admirably de- 
scribed in Section II of this issue (“Solution of En- 
richment Problems” by Fred D. Schmalz, head of the 
control laboratory of Russell-Miller Milling Co.) 


very small not too be 


Not less commendable than the curative efforts of 
millers themselves has been the outstanding contri- 
bution of service and technology made by suppliers of 
vitamin and mineral ingredients and processes. Left 
to their own devices and facilities many a miller’s en- 
Work- 
ing together, milling and its allies in the enrichment 


richment effort might have come to a sad mess. 


field can be sure from this time on of a co-operative 
result that will prevent frustration on the operational 
side of milling of a movement that already is firmly 
established on the promotional side. 
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CUTTING DOWN ON QUIZZES 


ERHAPS the world of business 
ticed it yet, but something really 
begun and done about the number and complexity of 
If it has not been noticed, 


affairs has not no- 
seems to have been 


government questionnaires. 
this doubtless is due to the size of the job. The Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter had the same trouble. The 
sands were too many to sweep away inside of half a 
year, even with a thousand mops in the hands of as 
many maids. 

But—yes—something actually is being done. An 
advisory committee of 14 men of industry, now chair- 
manned by F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager of the con- 
struction and civic development department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, counsels 
the Federal Budget Bureau on how to simplify or 
eliminate federal report forms and questionnaires. Op- 
erating through nearly 100 special subcommittees, ap- 
pointed throughout the past two years, the committee 
has been instrumental in bringing about, so it is re- 
ported from Washington, the elimination of hundreds 
of questionnaires, the simplification of nearly 1,000 and 
birth-control of many others in their larval stages. 

The committee has kept business informed of the 
protection afforded by the Federal Reports Act of 
1942, under which the Budget Bureau examines and 
approves or disapproves all federally sponsored “re- 
quests for information” if more than nine respondents 
are involved. In addition to the national chamber the 
committee’s sponsors are the Controllers Institute of 
America, the National Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries, the American Retail Federation, 
American Trade Association Executives, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the National Indus- 
trial Council. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener - 


JOSEPH’S EVER-NORMAL GRAN- 
ARY.—Precisely turn 
out in the house of bondage after the 


how did things 


best-loved son of Jacob had been lifted 
up out of prison—his second pit—and 
had explained the meaning of the 
dreams? The sacred version still flows 
through the of the 
of course, for those who read their Bibles. 
But not all of the tale is there. So 
much is not that Mann 
must take a dozen or so of years and 
stuff many thousands of words into four 
to tell it all 

Joseph 


pages Pentateuch, 


there Thomas 


fat volumes from its be- 


ginnings, and like himself to 
interpret. 

It is the ever-normal-granary ‘business 
that intrigues us now—for of course we 
exhausted all the spiritual aspects of the 
legend long ago in Sunday School. Ex- 
actly how did Pharaoh’s friend gather 
up the fruit of the fat 
tribute it over the lean? In what wise 
did he store the wheat? How 
if he did—keep the rat and the weevil 
from gnawing it? What 
tistics of the bumper crops, the botani- 
facts of the 
hold out—and 


years and dis- 
did he 

were the sta- 
meteorological 


drouth? Did the wheat 
what was the price of hunger? 


cal and 


Here again the answers are Scriptural 
inferred from the 
Book of 
lacking to the 


or to be majestic 


verses of the Genesis. But 
still 
so the prolix and rabbinical Mr. Mann 


something is tale, 


supplies it. He gives us a modernized 
exegesis. He provides a political and 


economic paints the 


background, and 
social consequences of Joseph’s experi- 
ment in state planning. In a word or 
two, he discovers Joseph’s Egypt to be 
about the same kind of an amazing mix- 
ture of socialism and capitalism as is 
to be found today in the country of 
that great modern ever-normal disciple, 
Henry Wallace. 

Not quite, of course. There are im- 
portant differences. But the suggested 
parallels are entertaining. 


¥ Y¥ 


Joseph, you remember, sold the hoard- 
When 
When 


the livestock were Pharaoh’s he took the 


ed corn in the years of famine. 
money ran out he took livestock. 
land. Thus were the Egyptians disen- 
franchised and enslaved. 
“And as for the people” 
—“‘he removed them to the 


thus runneth 
the Scripture 
cities from one end of the border of Egypt 
even to the other end thereof. . . . Then 
Joseph said unto the people, Behold, I 

f this day ‘and your land 





for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, 
and ye shall sow the land. And it shall 
come to pass at the ingatherings, that 
ye shall give a fifth unto Pharaoh, and 
four parts shall be your own, for seed 
of the field, and for your food, and for 
them of your households, and for food 


for your little ones. . And Joseph 
made it a statute concerning the land 
of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh 
should have the fifth.” 

In all its benevolence, this was ex- 
ceeding harsh, was it not? (It is the 
harsh beneficence of government familiar 
to us in our own times.) But Mr. Mann 
mitigates it. To him Joseph is an agrar- 
ian reformer of the first water, even 
more to be commended for his socializa- 
than for routing 


If there had been 


tion of the kingdom 


famine with bread. 


such a thing as politics in his day, 


Joseph would have been a political hero. 
looked upon 


As things stood he was 


as something of a magician. He was 
so popular that to a people of many 
gods he was godlike. 


“Some of Joseph’s titles—such as Pro- 


vider and Lord of Bread—were taken 
quite literally,” says Mann, “by great 


masses of the people who hazily thought 
of him as a sort of Nile deity, yes, an 
incarnation of Hapi himself, the pre- 
server and lifegiver.” 


¥Y Y¥ 


Now, what really happened about the 
money and the livestock and the land, 


according to the fresh interpretation, 


as set forth in the fourth book of the 


Joseph { (“Joseph the Provider,” 
Alfred Knopf, publisher), was this: 


The son of Jacob took all the cash 


Saga 


that is true. But livestock is money, 
too, and the cattle and sheep he did not 
take. He lent them back to the people 
and supplied them fodder. The live 
stock was theirs and yet not theirs, for 
there was a perpetual lien upon it. <Ac- 
tually he could take the land only in the 
Pharaoh really 


same sense. But now 


was its owner, whereas previously he 


had been such only in vague theory. 
Still the occupant could buy and sell 
and inherit, subject to the will of the 
crown. What Joseph did, then, merely 
was “to complete a process well on the 
way, by defining, regularizing and legal- 
izing, so that they became clear to the 
people, conditions which had_ existed 
before his time.” 

This shifting of the people from one 
end of the country to the other—what 
was it, Mann inquires, but redistribution 
of property—mostly a breaking up of 


great estates. Joseph did this partly 
to make the fact of the new land law 
of the fifth clear; he did it “in accord- 
ance with a deliberate policy of educa- 
tion involving that very remodeling of 
the property concept into something 
which was both preservation and abro- 
gation.” Joseph’s economic system is 
summed up as an astonishing mixture of 
socialization and freehold occupancy by 
the individual. 

Along with the ever-normal granary 


went—need you be surprised in view of 


was to happen half around the 
than 3,000 years 


what 


world more later ?—a 


program of soil conservation and of 
public works designed to improve agri- 
culture. The big landowners were com- 


pelled, as part of the price of their 
bread, to reform lax farming methods, 
improve the canals and irrigate the soil. 


¥ y 


Not all the people paid for their Joseph- 


manna, Mann says. Many got it for 


nothing. Some paid more, some less. The 
rich paid by the nose. Thus there was 
not only redistribution of land under this 
prototype of the New Deal but also a 
distribution of wealth. The agency ob- 
viously was taxation—not merely the 
basic fifth of all produce but 


profits tax, so to speak. 


also an 
excess The 
rich and arrogant, Joseph told Pharaoh 
with a wink, “shall be plucked to the last 
pin-feather.” And they were. 

There is much engaging minutiae in 
Mann’s covering with flesh of the bare 
One 


have been only five 


bones of narration. 


Scriptural 
thing: 


fat years, after all, and five lean, though 


There may 


no one seems to have fussed much about 


this possible discrepancy in the plan- 


ning—certainly there was no such pother 
as would have been heard had the plan- 
ners been today’s. And some of the 


fat vears were not so very fat, or the 


lean ones very lean. Indeed, confesses 
Mann, if the prophecy had not 


some of the latter might not have been 


existed 


recognized as years of famine at all! 
Joseph’s building of storehouses seems 
to have been indeed colossal. For the 
time it may have been better than any 
thing we have done since, even better 
than the wooden and tin portables. 
“Wherever you went,” says Mann, who 
writes as if he had been there to ob- 
serve, “you saw the skittle-shaped corn- 
bins standing in close rows or grouped 
They opened 


into squares and courts. 


on top to receive the corn and had 


stout doors below to empty it out by 
and they were built with unusual solid 
ity on terraced platforms of pounded 
them from damp and 


clay to protect 


mice. There were numerous underground 
pits for the storage of grain, well lined, 
with almost invisible entrances, guard- 
ed by police.” 


¥ ¥ 


Mr. Mann takes Joseph down a peg in 
one particular. He was never, he says, 
actually lord over Egypt or, as sage and 
song sometimes have expressed it, Regent 
of the Lands. He had a row of titles a 
couple of ells long, but he was merely 
secretary of agriculture, as things turned 
out, with maybe the dignity of a chair- 
man of the Commodity Credit Corp. 


He had nothing to do with 
example. Bui in 


thrown in. 
foreign affairs, for 


domestic matters his commission was 


pretty wide-roving. No wonder he has 
been the envy of all secretaries of as. 
riculture ever since his fabled day. 
=r 
..+. The Chamber of Commerce oj the 


United States wants to know if we 


know that retailing is a field composed 


predominantly of “small business” wnits, 
It goes on to say: More than half 
(54.2%) 


$10,000 business a year, or less than $575 


of all retail stores do less than 


a week, while 29.5% do business between 
$10,000 and $30,000. ... In relation to a 
definition suggested by the Department of 
Commerce which places the dividing line 
at $50,000 annual sales, 91.2% of retail 


establishments can be included in the 


category of “small business.” . . . Does 
this great group of retailers qualify for 
the shower of political largesse promised 
in both the major party platforms? 


It comes to us from a reliable source 
that Uncle Sam, the well-known charac: 
ter who is the trade-mark of the United 
States, was actually a real person. His 
Wilson, and he was in 
of U. S. 


goods in Troy, N. Y., which were re- 


name was Sam 
charge of a lot Government 
ferred to by the townspeople as “Uncle 
Sam’s goods.” 

== = 


WEAK LINKS IN CHAINS. 





ness Week, looking over the r 
situation, finds the food chains sliyping 
because of wartime circumstances. ‘The\ 


still had an edge on the independents i 


1942, but have been developing weak 
links ever since. Government cul 
tions and labor take the blame The 


situation is explained in this wise: 


Price and rationing controls have 


worked less hardship on independents 
in some cases have actually favored then 
Gasoline rationing accounts for ma- 
jor share of the chains’ troubles. Th 
average family’s A gas coupon von't 


stretch to cover the semiweekly trip 
the chain store super market. 
With 


that it was in the penny-pinched thirties, 


price no longer the incentive 
the housewife has been able to pay 10 
of the inde 


el 


the personalized service 


pendent merchant—particularly wl 
this has included what she considers her 
of scarce merchandise. Th 
that 


rationing 


“fair share” 


chains contend as regards both 


price and regulations —theit 
size has brought them under the closet 
scrutiny of both OPA and the public 
forcing them to toe a narrower line than 


their independent competitors. 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Kansas Official Grades | 


Your Good Mill 


Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS | 








| 


| 
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»' A new development 
which {greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ince. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS’ 


FLOUR 


iS... 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding alltypes of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INV A DER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
























We specialize in 


designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mills Aat FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. ey 3 ee A 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’'Best’*Rye‘Flour 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





ae 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








CRETE, NEB. 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


* Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking”’ 
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Canadian Board 
to Issue All 
Export Permits 


Wiynirrc, Man.—New regulations re- 
garding the issuance of export permits 
and the collection of equalization fees 
were announced recently by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and went into effect 
on Oct. 3. 

The latest instructions to the 
state that no person shall export or ship 
out of Canada, western grain oats or 
barley or any product containing these 
grains, except with the permission of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, obtained upon 
payment of such charge or fee as the 
board may from time to time determine. 

In addition, all permits covering the 
exports of oats, barley, rye, flaxseed 


trade 


and wheat (western grades only), to 
the United States will be issued by the 
board. All permits covering exports of 
the above mentioned grains to countries 
other than the United States will be is- 
sued by the Export Permit Branch, 
Ottawa. The equalization fee on oat and 
barley products will be based on the cur- 
rent equalization fee charged on oats and 
barley and will be announced daily by 
the board at a fixed rate per 100 lbs. 
If such products contain both Western 
oats and barley in excess of 25% of the 
total product, the equalization fee must 
be paid on the total quantity of these 
grains in the finished product at the 
current equalization rate. 

A fee of $2 in favor of the Receiver 
General of Canada accompany 
each application for export permit cover- 
an f.o.b. value exceeding 


must 


ing goods of 
$100. Particulars regarding the collec- 
tion of customs, etc., are also outlined in 
the instructions. 

The Canadian Wheat 
termine the daily equalization fee to be 
charged on western oats or barley or 


Board will de- 


products containing these grains and the 
fee will remain in effect until the close 
of the following market day, Monday 
On Saturday the daily fee 
addition, the 


to Friday. 
will expire at noon. In 
board reserves the right to limit appli- 
cations for export permits to a quantity 
not exceeding 25,000 bus for any kind of 
grain each day at the daily equalization 
fee, 

The board also reserves the right to 
change the basis at any time. Applica- 
tions for larger quantities will be con- 
sidered on their merits. Exporters will 
be required to submit a statement to 
the board as soon as an export permit 
is completed for the movement of oats 
or barley in carlot quantities. Each 
export application is to be confined to 
one kind of grain only, and export per- 
mits may not be transferred between 
companies. 

The board will charge the equalization 
fee on overshipments, but no refunds will 
be made on under shipments except on 
completion of a permit taken out to cover 
a stated number of cars where it is 


found that the estimated bushels were 

too high. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
ALLIED TRADES ENTERTAINMENT 
Toronto, Ont.—The Allied Trades of 

the Baking (Canada), Ine., 

will provide entertainment following the 





Industry 


dinner of the Independent Master Bak- 
ers Association on Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
The convention starts with registration 
before the dinner and will continue the 
following day. It has been decided to 
devote the first evening to social activi- 
ties and the second day entirely to busi- 
ness. This is the seventh annual con- 


vention of this association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


One Load of Wheat 
to Space Shipments 
of Other Grains 


Winnirec, Man.—No country elevator 





or warehouse may ship to any destina- 
tion more than one carlot of oats, barley, 
or rye, as against one carlot of wheat, ac- 
cording to latest Canadian Wheat Board 
instruction to’ the trade. 

This ruling became effective Oct. 10, 
and will remain in force until further 
notice. The board points out that each 
elevator or warehouse is a separate ship- 
ping unit and may not be grouped with 
any other elevator or warehouse to av- 
erage out shipments. 

If a carlot of oats, barley, or rye is 
loaded from any shipping unit, then at 
least one carlot of wheat must be loaded 
from that elevator before another car 
of oats, barley, or rye may be loaded. 

Shipments of flax, damp grain, or ship- 
ments of producers consigned to drouth 


areas are exempt from this instruction. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW LOW AUSTRALIAN ESTIMATE 

Winnipeg, Man.—A Canadian 
dispatch from Canberra, Australia, 
states that the wheat crop in that coun- 
try has been estimated at a new low 
figure of 60,000,000 Drouth has 
been responsible for the sharp reduction 
State premiers are now meet- 
capital to 


press 


bus. 


in yield. 
ing in the Commonwealth 
urge substantial grants for drouth re- 
lief, the dispatch said. The total grant 
sought is expected to run into some mil- 
lions of pounds. 
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LOWER WHEAT POOL CHARGES 
HELD AS CUT-THROAT MOVE 
Winnirec, Man.—The announcement 

last week by the Western Wheat 

that handling charges on all grains de- 


Pools 


livered to pool country elevators would 
be reduced by 2c bu, effective Oct. 2, 
and retroactive to Aug. 1, 1944, caused 
more than a mild stir in grain trade 
circles here. 

Some grain men suggested that the 
move signalized cut-throat competition 
in the handling of grain. It is indicated 
that all line elevator companies have 
reduction at their 


made the shipping 


points in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Canada Bases Future Welfare 
on Expansion of World Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is now in the 
depths of a widespread discussion as to 
the political, economic and social policies 
which must be put into effect after the 
war if this country is to realize any at 
all of its dreams concerning future wel- 
fare and progress. Every one of the 
provinces has problems peculiar to it 
self while the federal 
burdened with a variety of overall na 


government is 


tional and international questions, upon 
the solution of which the whole fabric 
of the Dominion depends. 

With less than 12,000,000 people to 
carry the load and something over $12,- 
000,000,000 of federal public debt, most of 
this due to the war, together with con- 
siderable provincial and municipal in- 
task of 


liquidating Canadian financial obligations 


debtedness, the servicing and 
will certainly strain the national income 
from now on. 

It is also the case that -greatly in- 
creased expenditure for social services 
will have to be undertaken willy nilly 
and, on top of that, provision must be 
made for enlargement of the peacetime 
industrial plant and development of ex- 
porting trade to absorb surplus produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, pulp, paper, metals 
and many other natural products, which 
war brought into the Canadian picture. 

Upon the solution of such major prob- 
lems the public welfare now absolutely 
depends. None of the former political 
party programs can survive the test of 
these times. Doctrines concerning fed- 


eral and provincial rights will appeal 


only in so far as they contribute to the 


solution of imperative postwar questions 

For instance, the customs tariff ap 
pears to have outlived its usefulness. The 
spirit of the times is against that form 
Yet, the eifect 


some of the existir 


of national selfishness. 
of free trade on 
Canadian industries may be - serious 
Flour milling is one of these. ‘There was 
a time when flour crossed the interna- 
tional boundary both ways with benefit 
to each of the nations concerned. Many 
believe it will do so again. 

Perhaps the greatest single issue in- 
volved in the question of trading rela 
tions with other countries is the mone 
tary one. At present, under the compu 
sions of war, Canadian currency is 
discount of 10% in relation to the Unit 
ed States dollar, while it is also 
over the Britis! 


considerable premium 


pound. 
Whether these differences represent 
real values or not nobody knows. ‘They 


are the results of arbitrary governmenta 
measures due to a war which is now 


ibout to end. Many competent persons 
in Canada believe the picture would b 


different were the controls removed, hat 


will not happen until international agre 


ments have put a floor under rid 
currencies. 

When the money and _ tariff problems 
have been settled Canada intends going 
all out for the largest possible volume 
of trade with any and every other coun 


n 


try whose business is worth having and 


it is upon this foundation that her 
hopes of future welfare are and must be 
based. 





The change is not coming into effect in 
Alberta, but it is 
Alberta Wheat Pool directors will reach 
a decision on the matter Oct. 15. 

offer little 
claimed that the 


understood that the 


Non-pool members very 
comment, but it is 
change in the handling charges will re- 
sult in losses in operation to all elevator 
organizations, including the pools. Some 
members of the private trade express 
the belief that the reduction is related 
to the pending decision at Ottawa, on 
whether the pools are subject to income 
tax. 

Some intimate that the pools may be 
expecting an unfavorable decision on the 
matter of income tax and as a result are 


making sure there will be no_ profits. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOCKEY TEAM TO WORK 
Members of the St. 


Louis Flyers hockey team will fit grain 


WINNIPEG, Man. 


doors at the Canadian lakehead for four 
hours each day under terms of an agree- 
ment reached between the manager of 
the team and A. A. Heaps, grain con- 
troller at the lakehead. National Selec- 
tive Service officers recently suggested 
to the players that they take work in 
the elevators during a part of the time 





spent at the lakehead in training ft 


the approaching hockey season, 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 

CRAIGIE IN NEW POs! 

Man.—Dr. J. H. ( gie, 


has been appointed 


DR. J. H. 
WINNIPEG, 
as Late 
Demin 


the 


Winnipeg, 
director of science service and 

ion botanist, and plant pathologist 
Dominion Department of Agricu!ture, 
Ottawa. 


of the 


Dr. Craigie has been in charge 
Dominion laboratory of lant 
pathology, Winnipeg, since it was first 
established in 1928. 


as chief of botany and 


He succeeds Dr. H 
Hs Gussow 


pathology at Ottawa. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRITISH FOOD MINISTRY 
BUYS CANADIAN SPRINGS 


Toronto, Ontr.—The British Ministry 


of Food was again in the market for 
. ° ° ee oR 
Canadian spring wheat flour on Sept. *° 
and 27, and the quantity purchased wa 


substantial. Previous orders covered the 


period up to end of November. The 
new business will keep milling capacity 
busy during the month of Decembe1 ind 


all the flour Canadian mills can suppl) 


in that month was booked. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Years ago these flours attained 
a quality of leadership. Today 
more than ever they lead in 
winning and keeping the bakers’ 


Favor. 
* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























— Flour — 
The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 
ee “4.99 
L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
a 








a 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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CINCINNATI BAKERY CITED 
ON STALE RETURN CHARGE 


Cuicaco, In1u.—The Rainbo Baking 
Co., large Cincinnati bakery, was again 
charged with criminal violation of the 
bakery products food order, WFO-1, in 
an information filed Oct. 4, by U. S. 
District Byron B. 
through his assistant, Robert FE. 
shall. <A 


against the firm on June 29. 


Dan A. 


Harlan 
Mar- 


brought 


Attorney 
action was 


similar 


Loewen, president and man- 


ager, Charles Barnett, sales manager, 
Vola Goodwin, supervisor, and Lewis 


Dowdy and Howard Sibey, driver-sales- 
men, are named in the action as alleged 
War 


consequence of an effort to regain busi- 


violators of the Food Order in 
ness accounts lost in Middletown, Ohio, 
as the result of a strike of salesmen early 
in June. ‘The new information charges 
that Dowdy and Sibey, driver-salesmen, 
exchanged fresh bread for bread remain- 
ing in food retail stores in Middletown, 
gave bread free of charge, and replaced 
the bread of its competitors found in 
food stores in Middletown, with its own 
bread. 

Under the provisions of WFO-1, the 
return or exchange of bread, and gifts 
of various products for the promotion of 
sales, are prohibited. Violations may be 
punished with a fine of up to $10,000, 
or one year in prison, or both. 

In a previous action filed by U. S. 
Attorney Harlan on June 29, the Rain 
bo company, and six of its employees, 
were charged in three separate informa- 
tions, with violations of some provisions 
of the food order. This case is still pend 


ing in federal court at Cincinnati. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM EQUIPMENT PUT 
ON UNRATIONED LIST 


Wasuinoton, D. C.- 





An end to ration- 


ing and distribution control over all 
farm machinery and equipment, except 
corn pickers, was announced Sept. 28 by 
the War Food Administration. It was 
stated at the same time, however, that 
the action did not mean that any mor? 
machinery would be available immediate 
ly to farmers. 

Termination of the rationing, the WFA 
said, was based on these factors: 

That the 1944 season for use of most 
rationed implements has passed, that it 
is not expected rationing will be needed 
in the 1944-45 crop year, that there is 
good reason to believe the machinery 
production situation will ease before an- 
other season and that extensive military 
cutbacks will result if the war ends on 
schedule. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PALMETTO BAKING CO. BUYS 
COLUMBIA, S. C., BAKERY 


The Palmetto Baking Co. of Orange- 
burg, S. C., formerly the People’s Bak- 
ing Co., has purchased through its presi- 
dent, R. H. Jennings, Jr., the Denny 
Baking Co. of Columbia, S. C. Mr. Jen- 
nings said that both plants would be 
operated under the name of Palmetto 
Baking Co. 


angeburg. The 


with headquarters in Or- 
company operates 
throughout the entire southern part of 
South Carolina with 19 routes. 

Mr. Jennings said he was not pre- 
would be in 


pared to announce who 


charge of the Columbia branch. 
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Walter H. Dietz 
. to head bakery section... 


Walter H. Dietz, who has been chief 
of the bakery section of the War Food 
Administration, is slated to become head 
of the bakery unit of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Mr. Dietz began his government work 
in 1942 in the WPB sugar section. Pre- 
viously he had been president of Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


J. Sydney Johnson, manager of the 
merchandising division of the National 
Biscuit Co., New York, is again in gov- 


ernment service. He has taken a leave 


erdonal & 


HONORED BY 

Associates of Gilbert E. Burklund, 
Milling Co., 
Kansas City, had a dinner for him the 


ASSOCIATES 


head miller for Rodney 
evening of Oct. 2 at the Bellerive Hotel 
to celebrate the 25 years he had _ been 


associated with that company. Mr. 


Burklund, who completed his 25 years 
Sept. 28, received a matched pen and 
pencil set from his fellow workers and 
and recently was awarded an Oak 
ment. He has been head miller for 
many years. 
NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 

Miss Adelaide Enright, president of 
Enright’s All-O-The-Wheat 
of St. Paul, was elected a vice president 
of the Federal Union at the latter's 
fourth annual convention in Chicago a 


Flour Co., 


week ago. 
LOUISVILLE TRIP 

S. M. Corkran, of the Nashville office 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, made a business trip to 
Louisville, Ky., last week. 
IN ST. LOUIS, OF COURSE 

Clark King, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield, Ill; M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
and Otto Knaus, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., were in St. Louis last 
week “calling on the trade.” 


UTOPIA 
C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 





J. Sydney Johnson 


.in OPA drive... 


of absence to serve as director of trade 
relations, department of information, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, which is now 
conducting a campaign through the grocery 
trade for better understanding of OPA 
ceiling objectives. Mr. Johnson some 
time ago served as director of advertis- 
ing in the War Food Administration 
“Food Fights for Freedom” campaign. 
M. R. Stanley, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, has resigned his position as 
deputy chief of the acids and salts sec- 


tion of the chemicals bureau of the War 


counts his vacation a complete success. 


\ fortnight in Colorado provided a 
complete rest and to his surprise he 
found plenty of cigars and_ shotgun 
shells, so he stocked up for the coming 
duck season. Neither shells nor cigars 


are obtainable most of the time at home. 


GOLF CHAMPION 

Mrs. H. D. Sparks, wife of the sales 
manager of the Bread Co., 
Nashville, for the third time in four 


vears wears the women’s city golf crown. 


American 


NASHVILLE VISIT 

H. C. Tilford, of the Dixie Grain Co., 
Shelbyville, Tenn., spent a few days in 
Nashville last week. 
BACK HOME 

Cohen Williams, Jr., manager of the 
Royal Flour Co., 145 North First St., 


Nashville, has 
Alabama and Georgia 


returned from a_ trip 
through where 


he called on the flour trade. 


BASEBALL FAN 

W. C. Baird, of the Baird Brokerage 
Co., Nashville, flour and feed _ broker- 
age concern, attended the World Series 
games in St. Louis, last week. 
RETIRES 

Samuel C. 
grain department of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., retired last week, and 
has been succeeded by Frank Baller, 


Armstrong, head of the 


formerly in charge of the grain interests 
of the company at Spokane. Mr. Arm- 
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M. R. 





Stanley 


. - returns to Victor... 


Production Board. During his two-and- 
one-half-year period of service in Wash- 
ington, in addition to his other duties, he 
acted as government presiding officer of 
the match, chromium, manganese sul- 
phate, sodium phosphate, and peroxygen 
chemicals industry advisory committees. 
Mr. Stanley has returned to Chicago and 
resumed his duties in the executive office 
of Victor, with whom he has been affli- 
ated for over 21 years. 
Standard Milling Co., 


Ferguson has been 


Chicago, an- 


nounces that J. B. 


strong has been connected with the grain 
trade of the Pacific Northwest 
1890, and with the Fisher Flouring Mills 


since 


for the past 25 years. He has pur- 
chased a home in Pasadena, Cal., where 


he will reside. 

CHANGES JOBS 
Miss Peggy Perdiue, secretary of the 

Millers 


changed jobs and is associated with an 


American Association, has 
attorney’s office in Marion, Ind. She is 
an attorney and may become a junior 
partner. of the firm, Her new address 
is Post Office Box No. 215. She will 
continue her office as secretary of the 
millers’ association. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were V. J. Miller, Nezperce Roller Mills, 
Lewiston, Idaho, and Philip H. Postel, 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 


OMAHA VISITORS 

Visitors to the Omaha Grain Exchange 
last week included Nebraska’s senator, 
Hugh A. Butler; E. A. Kelly, Kansas 
City; T. R. Magowan, of H. Stauffer & 
Co., Gordon, Neb., and M. 
Mitchell, Neb. 


Scrivens, 


AT GRAIN MEETING 

Toledo grain men in Chicago to at- 
tend the meeting of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association include 
H. Wallace Applegate and Laquis A. 
Mennel, Jr., Mennel Milling Co; George 
R. Forrester, George R. Forrester Co; 
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J. B. 





Ferguson 


. district sales manager... 


made manager of its southwestern district 


sales office, with headquarters at St. 


Louis. Mr. Ferguson has been with the 
company since 1922, starting with the 
Southwestern Milling Division at Kan- 
sas City. He joined the mill’s sales de- 
partment in 1932, and also spent two 
years in Boston, covering the New Eng- 
land territory. He moved to the main 
offices of the Standard Milling Co. in 
Chicago in 1938 and has served as an as- 


sistant sales executive. 


Paul M. 
Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., and L. J 


Barnes, Lansing Grain Co; 


Schuster. 


LATIN AMERICAN VISITOR 
Francisco del Moral, Latin American 

representative for Midland Flour Mill 

ing Co., has been visiting the offices of 


that company in Kansas City during the 


past week. His home is in San Juat 
Puerto Rico, but he travels throughout 
the West Indies and other Latin Ameri 
can markets. J. H. Valdes is expor 
sales manager for the Midland company 
ATTEND FUNERAL 

R. W. Mennel, Ph. Mate, U. S. Navy 
Hospital, Portsmouth, Va., and his sis 
ter, Mrs. Katherine M. Allen, Linco!n, 
Neb., attended the funeral of their ‘a 
ther, Louis A. Mennel, in Toledo last 
week. Another son, Maj. Donald M. 
Mennel, Army Air Force, somewhere in 
the Aleutian could not ve 
reached in time. 


Islands, 


STOP-OVER 

T. H. Sherwood, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, stopped 
in Kansas City over the week-end 01 


his way to Chicago and points east. 


IN OLD NEW YORK 

W. Stanley Allen, vice president of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., who was in New York attending 
the Foreign Trade Council convention, 
spent some time with Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., the mill’s eastern representatives. 
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ARNOLD 


~ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


e 
= 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


i. CG. 1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








e . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 


Fiake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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W. H. Hagenmeyer, vice president and 
sales manager for the Henkel Flour 
Mills, of Detroit, was another milling 
visitor at these offices. 


KANSAS CITY VISIT 

Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., visited in Kansas City, 
Oct. 6, after having spent a couple of 
days in Chicago. 
VACATION 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
is on a week’s vacation at Pocono Manor 
Inn, with Mrs. Blake. 
HOME OFFICE VISIT 

Howard F. Feldman, who represents 
the Russell-Miller 
home town, Jamestown, N. Y., and in 


Milling Co. in his 


Erie, Pa., is visiting the home office in 


Minneapolis. 
TRADE TRIP 
ee: 


manager of the 


Baum, secretary-treasurer and 
William Kelly 
Milling Co., left for a short trip through 
Kentucky and_ the 


sales 


Virginias, to visit 
connections. 
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DROUTH DROPS AUSTRALIAN 
PROSPECTS TO 25-YEAR LOW 


‘Toronto, Onvr.—A 





cable dated Sept. 
18 to the Department of Trade & Com- 
merce, Ottawa, from the Canadian trade 
Melbourne states. that 
Australian wheat stocks on Sept. 1 to- 
taled 122,000,000 bus. 


commissioner at 


The present rate 


of export of wheat and flour remains 


unchanged, The treasury estimates that 
32,000,000 bus of wheat will be re- 
quired for stock food and the recently 
commonwealth 
£800,000 to meet the differences 


between the 


announced budget pro- 
vides 
price of wheat as_ stock 
food and the average price of wheat. 

The weather has been poor and drouth 
conditions obtain in Victoria and south- 
South Wales and 


Australia. Crop 


ern New 
South 
Queensland and 
Wales are 
fair in 
in South 
66,000,000 bus for 


parts of 
conditions in 

New South 
Conditions are 


northern 
excellent. 
western Australia and patchy 
Australia. The estimate of 
this year’s crop is 
the lowest in 25 


with 109,000,000 bus for the crop har- 


years. It compares 


vested last with an average 


of 178,000,000 bus for the ten year pe- 


year and 


However, the average 
13,000,000 


riod ending 1940. 


pre-war acreage was com- 
pared with the present acreage of about 
8,500,000 acres. 

The price of wheat sold for flour for 
domestic consumption is 69¢ bu plus 
22c sales tax; for the manufacture of 
breakfast foods 69c bu and no sales 
tax; for stock food 60¢ bu plus a sub- 
sidy of 9c bu and for power alcohol 
69¢c bu. Wheat 


sold for $1.08 bu and to Peru $1.22 bu. 


for export to Mexico 


The minister of commerce is, at the re- 
quest of the growers, studying methods 
stabilization into 


of continuing wheat 


the postwar years. 





OpITUARY + ¥ 


VIRGINIA MARINELLI 

Miss Virginia Marinelli, who owned 
and operated a bakery at 1020 South 
Eighth St., Philadelphia, for the last 
20 years, died Oct. 1 at the age of 48. 
The bakery was started by her late 
father in 1900. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


We would be glad to 
have Made With Sunny 
Kansas “stamped on every 


loaf of bread baked from 


this fine flour. 








Bread from this flour re- 
flects Sunny Kansas 
quality in its texture and 
taste. You will find it 


your kind of flour. 
| . 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Rauches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 

































































TO REQUIRE 


essary to the 
people, it is necessary and 
protect so far as may be 
health of the 
such deficiency by providir 


purposes, 
promote uniformity in the laws applicable 
to 
such foods, and to that end to 
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Many state legislatures will soon 
consider the enactment of state laws 
requiring white flour and white bread 
sold within their borders to be en- 
riched. Nutritionists have been ad- 
vocating such action for some time, 
and recently the National Research 
Council prepared a uniform bill on 
flour and bread enrichment which 
has been approved by the Millers 
National Federation and the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America. 
It is expected that the uniform bill 
will be the one presented to the state 
legislatures. Enrichment laws are now 
in effect in Alabama, Louisiana, South 
Kentucky and 
statutes 


Carolina and Texas. 
Mississippi adopted 
which are to become effective in the 


have 


future. 
The complete text of the uniform 
bill for flour and bread enrichment 


follows: 


THE ENRICHMENT OF 
BREAD AND FLOUR BY THE ADDTI- 
TION OF CERTAIN VITAMINS AND 
MINERALS ANID TO PRESCRIBE THE 
METHODS OF ENRICHMENT AND TO 
FIX PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF 


SAME. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE 


the State of 





WHEREAS there exists a widespread de- 


ficiency of certain ingredients in foods nec- 


health and well-being of the 
advisable to 
possible the 
people of this State 
for the ac 
normally 





dition 


of such necessary ingredients, 
present in wheat, to certain kinds of flour 
and bread. In the accomplishment of such 


it is necessary ind advisable to 


sales of 


intrastate 
conform to 


both interstate and 


does not 
for bread, roll, bun or biscuit baking, 


as specialty pancake and 


the definitions and 
and the 
foods now or 
federal authorities pursuant to 
sions of the Federal Food, Drug 
metic Act. 


Federal 


labeling requirements 


hereafter 


SECTION 1. 





white flour, wheat flour, plain 
bromated flour, (3) self-rising 
rising white flour, self-rising 


wheat 


Register, 


include special flours 


cake, 


flours. 


(b) The term “enriched” as 


flour (as above defined), means 
tion to flour of the vitamins and 


tritional 


mated 


Agency on July 1, 1943 


flour, or enriched 


shed by order of the 


(Vol. 


Register pages 9115-9116) or as 


may be 


modified. 


(c) “White bread” 


whether baked in a pan or ona 
screen which is commonly known 
represented and sold as white 


cluding, but not restricted to, Vienna 
‘rench bread, and Italian bread. 
white 
dough 


and buns of the semi-bread 


such as soft rolls, hamburger, 
Parker House, etc., hard _ rolls, 
Vienna, Kaiser, etc., all made 


fillings or icing, but shall not include 


(d) ‘Rolls’ includes’ plain 


raised sweet rolls or sweet buns, 


rolls or buns, 


(f) The term 
vidual, a corporation, a partnership, 
stock company, 
organization 


sociation, a joint 


or an unincorporated 
extent engaged in the commercial 
facture or sale. of flour, white 
rolls. 

SECTION 2. It shall be unlawful 


person to manufacture, mix, compound, 
offer for sale in this State, for 
consumption therein any flour (as 
in 
enriched (as above defined): 


or 


(e) The term “commissioner"’ 
.of the State of 
“person” 





Section 1) unless the same 


standards of 


promulgated 


When used in this 
less the context otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “flour’’ includes 
be limited to the foods defined as 


wheat 
and (4) phosphated flour, phosphated 
flour and phosphated 
definitions and 
mulgated by the Federal Security 
under date of May 26, 1941 
pages 2574 to 
clusive), or as they may be amended, 


flour, 
standards of identity 


(Volume 


ingredients necessary to 
conform to the definition and standard 
identity of enriched flour, or enriched 
self-rising 
as the case may be, as fixed and 
Federal 


from time to time amended 


means any 


means 


provided, 
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Text of Uniform Bill for Flour and Bread Enrichment *: 


identity 
such 
by 
provi- 

Cos- 


un- 


shall 
flour, 
(2) 
self- 
flour 
white 
the 
pro- 
Agency 
6, 
in- 
but 
used 
such 
pastry 


to 
addi- 
nu- 
it 
of 
bro- 
flour, 
estal- 
Security 
Federal 
same 
or 


bread, 
or 
usually 
in- 
bread, 


rolls 
type, 
dog, 
as 
without 
yeast- 
cinnamon 
butterfly rolls, ete. 

the 


indi 
as- 
trust, 
the 
manu- 
or 


an) 
sell 
human 
defined 
be 
how 





hereby authorized and directed to make 
amend, or rescind rules, regulations, anq 
orders for the efficient enforcement of this 


(b) In the event of findings by the Com- 
ever, that the terms of this section shall missioner that there is an existing or jm- 
not apply to flour sold to bakers or other minent shortage of any ingredient required 
commercial secondary prior by Sections 2 or 3 of this Act, and that he- 
to or simultaneously with delivery, the pur- cause of such shortage the sale and dis- 
chaser furnishes to the seller a certificate tribution of flour or white bread or rolls 
of intent in such form as the Commission- may be impeded by the enforcement of 
er shall by regulation prescribe certifying this Act, the Commissioner shall issue an 
that such flour shall be used only in the order, to be effective immediately upon 
manufacture, mixing or compounding of issuance, permitting the omission of such 
fiuue or white bread or rolls enriched to ingredient from flour or white bread 0; 
meet the requirements of this Act or of rolls; and if he find it necessary or apy 
products other than flour or white bread priate, excepting such foods from the label- 
or rolls. It shall be unlawful for any ing requirements of this Act until the fur- 
such purchaser so furnishing any such cer ther order of the Commissioner. Any such 
tificate of intent to use the flour so pur findings may be made without heari 
chased in any manner other than as stated on the basis of an order or of factual 
in such certificate. information supplied by the appropriate 


processors if, 





SECTION 3. It shall be unlawful for any fed ral agency or officer. In the absence 
person to manufacture, bake, sell or offer of any such order of the appropriate fed- 
: eral agency or factual information supplied 


for sale, in this State, for human con- 
sumption therein, any white bread or rolls 
unless the same conforms to the definition 
and standard of identity, then in effect for 
enriched bread, and enriched rolls or en- 
riched buns, as fixed and established by 
order of the Federal Security Agency, or 
other appropriate federal agency or officer, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmeti« Act provided, 
however, that if during any period after 
the effective date of this Act no such or 
der of any such federal officer 
fixing and establishing a definition and Whenever the Commissioner has reason 
standard of identity for enriched bread, to believe that such shortage no_ longer 
and enriched rolls or enriched buns shall exists, he shall hold a public hearing, aiter 
be in effect, it shall be unlawful for any st_ ten (10) days’ notice shall have 
been given, at which any interested person 


by it, the Commissioner on his own mo- 
tion may, and upon receiving the sworn 
statements of ten (10) or more persons 
subject to this Act that they believe such 
a shortage exists or is imminent shall, 
within twenty (20) days thereafter hold a 
public hearing with respect thereto at which 
any interested person may present evider 

ind shall make findings based upon the eyi- 
dence presented. The Commissioner shal] 
publish notice of any such hearing at least 


iwzency or ten (10) days prior thereto. 








person during any such period to manu- 

facture, bake, sell or offer for sale in this may present evidence, and he shall make 
State, for human consumption, any white findings based upon the evidence so_pre- 
bread or rolls unless the same conforms to sented If his findings be that such short- 


age no longer exists, he shall issue an or 


the proposed definition and standard of iden 
der to become effective not less than tl 


tity for enriched bread and enriched rolls 





or enriched buns ued pursuant to the (30) days after publication thereof, re- 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and voking such previous order; provided, how 
Cosmetic Act under date of August 3, 1943 ever, that undisposed floor stocks of flour 
(Volume 6, Fed. Reg., pages 10780 to 10788 on hand at the _ effective date of ich 
inel.). revocation order, or flour manutactured 
SECTION 4. It shall be unlawful to sell prior to such effective date, for sale it 
or offer for sale, in this State, for human this state may thereafter be lawfully ld 
consumption therein, any flour or wrapped or disposed of. 
white bread or rolls meeting the require (c) All orders, rules, and regulat 
ments of Section 2 and 3 of thi Act which idopted by the Commissioner pursuan 
fail to conform to the labeling require thi Act shall be published in the mar 
ments of the Federal Food, Drue and Cos ner hereinafter prescribed, and, within the 
metic Act, and the regulation promul lin specified by this Act, shall become 
gated thereunder, with respect to such effective upon such date as the Commis 1 
product when introduced in interstate com er hall fix. 
merce; provided, this section hall not ap (dad) Whenever under this Act pul 4 
ply to white bread or rol Which bear no tion of any notice, order, rule or re 
labeling of any kind and which are sold tion i required, such publication shal 
directly to the consumer by the manufa made at lea once in at least one 


turer thereof newspaper of eneral circulation printed 





SECTION 5 (a) The 1 hall published in this State. 
have the power and au d here (e) For the purposes of this Act 
by charged with the , enforcing Commi oner is authorized to take sar 
the provisions of th and he for analysis and to conduct examinat 




























@ An inter-connected wire service 
linking our 85 offices (60 of 
which are located in areas where 
commodities are either grown 
or processed) for swift, com- 
plete information and quick 
action — 

@ Weekly commodity letters plus 


70 PINE STREET 





WHEN SURPLUS DISPOSAL 
HITS THE MARKET— 


Will You Be Ready to Act? 


When new commodity problems and new responsibilities are yours 
to deal with as markets become more free and stockpiles are unfrozen, 
will you have at your command the kind of commodity information 
and service which the situation calls for? 

Remember, there will be many times when instant action will be 
necessary to anticipate the results of inter-governmental agreements, 
sudden shifts in demand and many other unusual conditions which 
will be the first consequences of peace. To take effective action in that 
kind of world requires nothing less than top-flight commodity service. 


Here, in part, is what we offer you in that respect: 


special surveys on individual 
commodities when the situation 
warrants — 


The service of at least one spe- 
cialist in each commodity who 
understands the problems of 
your business. 


Why not go into what we have to offer you in detail? It will involve 
co obligation on your part to consult an executive in our home office, 
70 Pine Street, New York, or in an office nearer you, if you prefer. 
Write name and location and we will send you information as to how 
to reach the person most conveniently located. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


NEW YORK 5, N., Y. 


Offices in 85 Cities 
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Announcing. = 
the opening of the 


DOTY TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 


122 Manufacturers Exchange Building 
Phone VIctor 4445, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Consulting and laboratory service for the MILLING, BAKING 
and FEED industries. 


complete cereal chemi- 
vitamin assay. 


Nutrition studies for the feed industry 
cal analysis experimental milling and baking 


Accurate and fast service always. 
JAMES M. DOTY, Director. 


























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 









Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 






















Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 







A OCCIDENT 





4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


HERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











[IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


== GRAIN COMPANY == 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 














: LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Western King F lour__ 


¥ Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








8 | o of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
‘THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 





Ne 








“DIAMOND D” 


High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
>heridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Sees 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and investigations through any officers or 
employees under his supervision, and all 
such officers and employees shall have au- 
thority to enter, at reasonable times, any 
factory, mill, warehouse, shop or establish- 
ment where flour, white bread or rolls are 
manufactured. processed, packed, sold or 
held, or any vehicle being used for the 
transportation thereof, and to inspect any 
such place or vehicle and any flour, white 
bread or rolls therein, and all pertinent 
equipment, materials, containers and la- 
beling. 

SECTION 6. Any person who violates 
any of the provisions of this Act, or the 
orders, rules or regulations promulgated 
by the Commissioner under authority there- 
of, shall upon conviction thereof be sub- 
ject to fine for each and every offense, and 
in a sum not exceeding $............ énars 
or to imprisonment for not more than 

Porte Tee ee or both such fine and 

SECTION 7. (Appropriation if desired.) 

SECTION 8. All acts and parts of Acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby repealed to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 

SECTION 9. This Act 
Whi 0.0.$s4 & s:0:5.0 9-098 


shall 


take effect 





Text of Export Plan 











Following is the text of the flour ex- 
port subsidy announcement: 


Pursuant to the terms and conditions 
of an announcement of the War Food Ad 


ministrator, dated July 4, 1944, payments 
will be made in connection with flour 
milled from wheat grown in the conti 
nental United States and sold for export 
to Cuba between the hours of o'clock 
p.m. E.W.T., on this date and 2 o'clock 


p.m. E.W.T., on Oct. 9, 1944, at the fol 
lowing rate per 100 Ibs: 


From all U. S. ports to Cuba, $1.35 
per 100 Ibs net. Flour sold during 
this rate period must be shipped from 
the exporter’s plant not later’ than 
‘ Pee ee eC -and exported not later 
than Noy. 30, 1944 
In order to be eligible for payment at 

the rate announced, notice of the on 
summation of each sale and the name 
the foreign buyer must be given to the 
undersigned or another agent of the Ad 
ministrator, in writing, by telephone, by) 
telegram, by teletype, or verbally at or 
before 2 p.m E.W.T., on Oct. 9, 1944 
Written declaration of ale in a rm 
provided for that purpose should = be I 
warded to the undersigned, o1 uch other 
agent of the Administrator, not later thar 
24 hours after the consummation of tl 
sale Tt. & KRING 
Authorized Agent WEA 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
NAMED MANAGER 
c FF. Bae, salesman of 
the Pittsburgh East 
ern Division of General Mills, Inc., has 


supervising 
branch territory, 
been named to succeed the late A. Me 
Phail, as 


products. 


sales manager of grocery 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


PITTSBURGH BUSINESS 


Eastern sales director of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., B. V. Hopper, spent several days 


in Pittsburgh last week calling on the 
trade. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
AT BAKERS MEETING 
Ben H. Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Mill 


ing Co.’s Pittsburgh representative, and 


KE. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s 
Pittsburgh representative, were — in 


Charleston, W. 
the meeting of West Virginia bakers. 


Va., recently attending 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
SALES MANAGER 
David W. 


representative for 


Broadfoot, former district 


General Foods, has 


joined Omar, Ine., Omaha, as division 


sales manager in the milling division. 
Mr. Broadfoot will have charge of the 
milling division sales offices at Chicago, 
Des Moines, Denver, Omaha and Mem 


phis. 





BREAD IS THE STLFF OF LIFE 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Sept 30, in tons, with com 
parisons: -—-Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis : 19,560 18,270 
Kansas City . 250 $25 5,075 3,850 
Philadelphia 200 280 : 
Milwaukee . 30 3,540 4,530 


Week ending Oct. 7 
Minneapolis . es 
Kansas City .. 675 875 
Philadelphia .. 340 360 


18,840 


2.425 


18,150 


1,250 


29 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 


disastrous. 


For more than 45 years you have bought 


our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 


sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. Do not experiment now. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








are enriched 
with vitamins 


and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: drummed the 
bakery trade following 


millers 
last week 


Flour 
hard 
























announcement of the subsidy, with the re- 
sult that those in the Southwest sold about 
105% of capacity, compared with 14% 
the previous week and 56% a year ago. 

Three or four of the large buyers were 
in the market, most of them early in 
the week, and a general run of small 
business resulted from the vigorous sales 
efforts put forth since the moment the 
subsidy became effective. Most of the 
purchases were from bakery buyers, al- 
though a fair run of family business also 
resulted. 

Prices were under the ceiling with some 
of the values low enough to discour 
sales efforts later in the week The vol- 
ume of business indicated that the flour 
position of many buyers W down to an 
average of little more than 30 days 

The walkout of labor in the flour mills 
of Kansas City resulted in production drop- 
pMmg to nothing for the last two thirds of 
the week. For the period preceding the 
strike, however, production was at a rela- 
tively satisfactory level. Millers were hop- 
ing for a resumption of activity the first 
of the week. ‘ 

Quotations Oct. 7: ¢ tablished brands ol 
family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.25 standard patent $ ) straight 
$3.15, 1 protein clears $2.45@ 2.60, low 
grade 0G 2.40. 

Four mills report domestic busine at 
tive, 5 fair, quiet, 5 low and 9 dull. 

Omaha: Last week started off with flour 
sales variously estimated from 200 to 200% 
of capacity Most sales were to bakers, 
although a moderate amount of family 
flour was taken by the larger buyers Sales 
dropped abruptly as the week progressed. 
The millfeed position stays very strong, 


» around. Quotations 
patents $3 
13.30, bakery 


10@ 3.60, 


short 


with not enough to sg 
Oct. 7 family short 
standard patents $3.20@3 


























patents $3.10@3.20, high protein clears $2.75 
@2.90, fancy first ¢ irs $2.45@2.55, low 
grade clears $2.30@2 

Oklahoma City: Local flour sales aver 
aged 100° last week, compared with 20% 
the previous week Operations aver ized 
$5%, compared with 580 Price closed 
unchanged Quotation icks, delivered 
Oklahoma rate points, Oct. ¢ hard wheat 
short paten $4 4.40 oft wheat hort 
patent $44 4.40 st 1 $3 904 2 bak 
ers short pater $ », baker tand 
ard 54 3.35 

Wichita: Sales last week ranged from 
50 to 200% and direction from 80 to 
120%. Quotations held teady 

Hutchinson: The ubsidy dam was 
breached and a moderate flurry of buying 
the fore part of last week dwarfed the 
agg for September. Buying ceased 
qui and the last half saw few book- 
ings. Most interest was by bakers, 
though some of the maller consumers also 
bought Shipping direction lowed ome- 
what Prices were at the ceiling. 

Salina: Millet re] ed an improved de 
mand for flour r part of last 
with fair to bookil Shipping di 
rections are very good 

Texas: Sal n the fir week of 
October were cally confined to rou- 
tine family busine and in most 
cases amounted to not more than 20 or 
25% of ca ity Family flour buyer 
were only ! te 


run out 
There 

allocations 
confined to 
tinued draggy 
or 80%, the 

tations Oct. 
patent $3.904@ 
standard bake 
not enriched $3 
enriched, $34 3 


were 





THE NORTHWEST 





Minneapolis: Flour busines howed more 
activity last week than spring wheat mills 
have experienced at any time on this crop. 
This, of course, was due to the increase 
in the subsidy for the first 10 days of 
October, 

3akers of all classes were in the mar- 
ket, and, considering the total volume 
booked, there were remarkably few sales 
of what might be termed round lots. One 
big eastern company was reported to have 





375,000 sacks, scattered 
but aside from that and a 
20,000-sack orders, there 
Five and 10 carlot orders 
the business came from 
New York and New 
mostly in evidence. 


bought about among 
several mills, 
few 10,000 to 
were no big lots. 
predominated, and 
all areas, although 
England buyers were 











Some mills report increased interest in 
spring wheat flours on the part of south- 
eastern bakers. 

When the business was totaled up, it was 
shown that northwestern mills had booked 
approximately 400% of their capacity, com- 
pared with 61% a week earlier, and 92% 
a year ago. jookings that were made on 
the opening day of October were the least 
satisfactory from a_ price viewpoint, due 
possibly to deals that were ‘on the fire’ 
previously. Afterwards, mills were reluctant 
to shade quotations, with the result that 
there was an upward trend 

The situation on clears has vastly im- 
proved. The distress lots that only a few 
weeks back were a drug on the market 
have been absorbed. High protein clears 
are scarce and seem to be coming into 
their own again. Even the lower grades 
are in demand and are bringing relatively 
better returns. 

Shipping directions are _ plentiful. The 
trade is ordering flour forward better now 
than for a long time past, which may be 


taken as an indication that business in 


bakery products is good Incidentally, a 
nice thing about the business done last 
week was that about 95% of it was for 
120 days’ shipment, Not much _ interest 
was shown in needs beyond that period 


Quotations Oct. 9: established brands 








family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flouts $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent standard patent 

34, fancy clear 1, first clear 
$3 3.10, second cles 70@ 2.90, whole 








wheat $3.30@3.54. 





Interior mills, including Duluth: Country 
mills participated in the activity the fore 
part of last week, selling all the flour 
they wanted to. However, most of them 
acknowledge that prices accepted were too 
low Shipping directions are holding up 
well and production shows a slight increase 


continue 
supplies. 


millfeed 
available 


An ictive 
to readily 


inquiry for 
absorb all 











THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The demand for flour came 
to life last week and improved business 
was done by all handlers. Buying was 
more general, although most of the sales 
were in one, two and three carlots. A 
number of round lot sales were also made 
Shipping directions increased and were 
quite heavy. Family flour business also 
improved and sales were quite numerous. 
Deliveries continued good. Quotations Oct 
7: spring top 3.57 tan 


patent $3.45@3.5 
i st clear $3.10@3.35, 






patent $ 17, fir 





















second clear family flour $4.51; hard 
winter hort atent $3.45@ 3.57 1% pat 
ent $3 .47, first 3.15, soft 
winter’ short patent f 1.31, standard 
patent 3.35@4.31, first clear $2.90@ 3.26. 
St. Louis: Flour bookings improved last 
week, with bakers, blenders and the famil) 
trade showing interest. Several 3,000-sack 
lots were sold and carlot orders for 60 to 
90 days hipment were fairly good. How 
ever, soft wheat buyers were holding off 
until Oct 11, for the increased subsidy 
Demand for clears remained light, while of 


ferings were plentiful. Shipping directions 
are good. Mills in Indiana, Ohio and Il- 
linois report an improvement in sales, with 
some bookings of 1- to 5-car orders reported. 





Quotations Oct. 7: soft wheat patent $3.98, 
cake flour $4 straight $ t, family short 
patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first 








clear $3.32@3.75; 











$3.44, family short patent $3.57@3.83, 
straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, fi clear 
$2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers patent, 
straight and $3.44. 

Toledo: Flour buyers are holding off, 
awaiting the scheduled increase in the soft 


wheat after 


Cleveland: 


Oct. 
business in 


subsidy 


Flour general 






































hard wheat bakers patent 


has 


months’ shipments. Buyers apparently 
that prices were at a point where t 
could not lose anything by purchasing y 





the advances in subsidies, and altho 
spring standard patents w the « 
sellers, the others also shared. At 
close of the week, markets were 10@ 
higher, and sales were off. Spring } 
glutens, for example, were either at « 


ings or withdrawn. Southwestern |} 
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been very brisk. Ne ; racts were ade , 
fae aes eres ew contracts were made glutens were practically unquoted and st 
ast week with the baking trade. Those aie ts oo . on shar } 
that did : a ore : r ard patents from this area shared ly 
é ic not contract previously have - : : a ‘ . 
bought flour ste , Y ee 4 moderately in the business. Clears re 
ur to last them to the first of : , 2 ~~ 
tl ae “ aap firm, and Kansas flours covered a spread 
le year. Withdrawals have been exceed- ; s : : 2 
: 4 of about 30c, depending on quality. ( 
ingly good. Family flour business has been 4 
x 2 2 rs ce grades enjoyed scattered buying, but ft 
especially good. It is sometimes difficult P tet . ‘ : 
. winter pastries were in good volume. Round 
to supply the demand on account of the ‘ 
: 4 : > lot sales to the chain bakers were r 
delay in shipping. Quotations Oct. es ; 
a + Te. dps ported early in the week at low figures, «nd 
spring short patent standard . 
° 20 Rk a . most of the hard winter sales made at it 
patent $3.60@3.70, first i t withi tl $3.45 @ 3.5 
, re > $3.45@3. 
hard winter short patent 5% pat beet ie ) +5 Jee: in hi 
YT aor : oté ns ct. : g 
patent $3.65@3.75, first clear 10 Be ae 7 I 2 Ek 2 ‘ 
Ae m4 9 standard patents $3.65@3.75, el 
soft winter short patent $4.30@ g e ; 
.o 97 : a 4 ee 35 @ 3.60 southwestern short patent 
$3.50@ 3.70, firs clear 20@3.% pas mo pr 
$3.75 @ 3.85 standard patents $3.65 
EASTERN STATES cle ars $3 30; Pennsylvania soft w r 
straights 30@ 3.50, Pacific coast 
Buffalo; The stalemate in sales was brok @ 3.77. 
*n with » change s ates. This 
en the change in subsidy rates. Thi Boston: The trade greeted the announce 
resulted in some very heavy flour sales . 
rr 4 i ment of the new subsidy rates with a 
from all class of the trade over the = ‘ ‘ | 
an flurry of buying Most of it came at (tl 
last weekend. Mills placed plenty of orders te , 
i " beginning of last week. While there As 
on their books to work against for some i , . 
i T moderately good distribution of orders u 
time. The bakery trade now is booked . 
for 9 : merous buyers did not change from I 
for 120 days and the family trade about ; ¢ 
. sideline positions, and the total came n 
60 days, on the average Directions also . . 
, Ager ly from fill-in orders, Mill prices w 
were very heavy. Spring clears were very 3 
. dy . : ened at the start and commitments 
firm. Production increased. Foreign trade rn , 
am made 5@10c sack below ceilings. All ‘ 
continued routine. Quotations Oct. 7, cot- ‘ 
tons spring first patent $3.80 standard of Reet, Ve Re Sk Oe, ee - 
patent > first clea ae apie the total, but durums received more 1 
‘ », clear « é Tr i 
short vat nt §3.80, 95 bs Binge Wats ? the usual consideration. By midw 
€ e o ve ( t >] ‘Ss 
clear : ft inca pie ge , ur strength in cash wheat pushed quotations 
‘ 2 so er sho vate 70 ‘ : 
first clear > : oe patent 9s. 6¥, up to ceilings and mills withdrew on m 
: : ‘ types Family flour sales were slower, 
New York: Active sales in all channels portionately, than were bakery fl 
were reported by the flour trade last week primarily due to the slow movemen 
Jobbers and bakers of all sizes covered retail channels Shipping directions ré 
their needs, sales ranging from one or two only fair Quotations Oct 7 spring t 
cars to substantial lots for four or five gluten $3.95@3.97, short patent $3.85@ 3.8 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRIC 
WHEAT 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May Dec May Dec May Dec May Dec Ma 
Oct } 155 5% 165 1615 158% 154% -é 157 
Oct } 1581 1 1634 159% 156% 161 
Oct. 5 156 162 1581 154% ‘ z 161 
Oct 6 156 1541 160 157 1537 P 160 
WO. 7 157% 155% 161 157 153 157 
Oct 8 L5¢ 153% 159% 156 1517 l 
—— CORN —- — 7———_-OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dex May Dec May De May Dec. May Dec Ma 
Oct 109 113 111 1097 107 64% 61 58 
Oct a. 6:86-%% 109% 114 112 110 109 65% 62 
Oct. 5 109% . 113% 111 109 1075 60 , 
Oct. 6 109% 113% 111 109% «107 601 ; 
Oct. 7 1091 112 1101 109 106 6: Tt 
Oct 8 109% 111% 108 L07 105% 63% 60% 57% 
-—— RYE— - rLAXSEED— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec May Dec Ma Dec May Dec. M 
et 108% 107 f 1057 105 le s10 1 10 — 96 
Oct SO ¢ 109 %& 108% 107 106 1% 10 310 310 981 
Oct > 107 ‘ L067 105™% 104% 10 310 ;10 98% 
Oct. 6 .. 106% 105% 1047 1031 10 10 310 . 98 
Oct 7 : 106 106 106% 105 310 10 310 ; 98 
Oct 8 105% 10414 104 103% 10 10 310 981 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotation summari 1 from the market review are based 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks, o.b. at indicated } 
These prices are ceiling price Where a range given the low represents the mill 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the quotations are mill ceilings 
Chicago Minneapoli Kansas City St. I 
ag! a eee eee ee $39.80@40.30 $ @37.75 $ oes oe 1 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.30 50@37.00 38.97@% 
Soft winter bran ....cce mers Leer * Tere rr. Lei 
Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 @ 8.97@ 
Flour middlingst 39.80@ 40.30 50@ 97@ 
Oe  Ginrecewi te néawe 39.80@ 40.30 @. @ 1. 
Baltimore Boston ( 
Spring bran .$44.64@ 45.14 .67@46.17 $ S 
Hard winter i ‘ 14.644 14 14.8 i M. ‘ 
Soft winter brah ..cccce cserG er Tre Sere 
Standard middlings* $4.64@45.14 5.67@46.17 42.99 
Flour middlingst 44.64@45.14 5.67@ 46.17 ooo @ 42.99 
Red dog 44.64@ 45,14 5.67@ 46.17 - @ 42.99 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $ a 29.00 $ 730.00 $....@ 33.00 
{Winnipeg @ 28.00 eee - @29.00 an 
*Brown shorts tGray shorts {Fort William basis 








A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














































































Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNash ville 
Spring first patent ......... $3.45@ 3 @ 3.44 re ee a @ 3.44 $. . @ 3.95 ee | $ -@ 3.83 $3.85@ 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 pa 
Spring standard patent s+++@ 3.34 a rt rc 3.7 0 
Spring first clear .. 3.00@ 3.10 sooo Mees a . 3408 3 
Hard winter short patent } a F a 25 a a : 
Hard winter 95% patent 3 a , -+2@ 3.20 “a “a 
Hard winter first clear ..... 3. a 2. 2.60 ai “a .@ 
Soft winter short patent 4.3 a a 3.704 78 
Soft winter straight ........ 4.; a @ . a 3.40 8.60@ 
Soft winter (Pacific coast) ee Ga @ -@ a a 7 =e a 
Soft winter first clear 3.26 coos® @ @ @ hae 2.50@ 3.60 3.204 4.50 { 
Rye flour, white 3.05 3.044 a @ a 3.10@ 3.30 a 00@ 
Beye, HOUr, GAP ...cccccovees 2.85 a a @ os a a a 2.90@ 
Semolina, No. 1 eevee ioe ee be ee eee ooe+@ 3.62 Tens Lae e a @ 4.03 me a @ 4.03 ia meee ms 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent Seattle Francisco Toronto Toronto **W yeg 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@ DGHOCR 2.00552. Prove r Beas. 4 -@ Spring top patent{...$....@5.05 jue Spring exports§ . .$9.40 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@ Montana, 100’s.. -@ 3.56 eh Spring second patent{ ....@4.40 oo+e+@ 4.80 Ontario 90% pate 5.60 
Pastry, 100’s ..... -@ 3.02 ....@ Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 seve 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashv’lle priced basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-Ib < 


tons. §280-Ib cottons. 
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standard . 
4 southwestern short patent $3.85@ 





hts $3.60@3.70, clear $3.50@3.60. 





strat 


philadelphia: There was a more active 
demand early last week, following the up- 
revision in the hard wheat subsidy. 


wal 

te r was quite general and the volume 
wa probably largest for the past two 
months Inquiry was of such a nature that 
it believed the needs of many bakers 
have now been covered for a period of 30 
te days. After the early activity, in- 
au subsided and became more or less 
ap Millers were of the opinion that 
the ort buying flurries which were so 
not ible over the greater part of the past 
ea ollowed by protracted periods of ex- 
rel dullness would no longer be experi 
en With the subsidy rate established 
or remainder of the year, there will 
no ver be any incentive for buyers to 
ae ite changes on a month to month 


Prices closed rather tight in view 


tiol Oct. 7: spring whe: 
$3.8 tandard patent 3%: 








soft winter straight near 





pittsburgh: A flurry of flour buying ac 


ed the October subsidy announce 

‘ Family flour and bakers brands both 
r larger sales Sales were of both 
ind spring wheat flour Prices on 

of flours were cut 15¢ sack undet 


with the exception high proteins 


4] ounced scarcity of high protein flours 
noted. Shipping directions are brisk. 











Qu ons Oct. 7 hard winter 
sho patent $3.65@:° straight 
7 high gluten . first clear 
pring bakers’ short patent 
tandard $3.55 @ 3.70 high 

tr t $3.90, first clear 3.45@3.50; soft 





bakers cake flour $4.50@4.60, inter- 

















$3.80 @ 3.92, straight $3.59 @ 3.69, 
P coast $3.52@3.73; family flour, ad- 
ert 1 brands $4.45@4.80, other brands 
$4 1.80. 
THE SOUTH 
Ne Orleans: Flour’ busines wa only 
I st week The _ best demand has 
ef rr southwestern hard wheat types 
Sn amounts of midwestern and Pacific 
1 types were Id for future delivery 
Pr ire unchanged, Shipping directions 
re Iding up well and bread production 
engthened Cake, cracker and ma¢ 
ro} rroduction is also somewhat better. 
Qu ms Oct. 7 spring family patent 
$ first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$ ney clear $ 25@3.30, first clear 
$ econd clear $3 hard winter fam 
ent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45 
first cle $2.90 3.10, oft wheat 
shor patent $4.25 5 





944.45, straight $3.90@ 
4.1 rst clear $3.55 


Nashville: New flour 





last week con 


ilmost entirely of a ew scattered 
r immediate or nearby shipment, 
nd nsisted principally of patent both 
heat and low protein Local tocks 
are reported rather low and mills 


»*kers anticipate a definite improve 
round Oct. 11, when it is believes 


will be about 15c less. Outbound 
shi} nts to merchants, jobbers and whole- 


le recers in the South and Southeast 
rar rom slow to. fair These buyers 
ire working lower and cooler weather 


ho have a_ tendency to bring forth 
vokings, millers believe Inquiries 
ilready been made Local bakers 
up a few scattered lot of special 


but reported no bookings of any 


f Sales of all bakery good are still 


exceptionally good 


Qi tions Oct : soft wheat bakers and 


$3.70, high patent $4.78, extra pro 
teir mntent $4.85, short patent family 
$0. 15, tandard patent £4.95@5.05 


$4.70@4.85, clear $4.50@4.65 


PACIFIC COA 


Seattle: Flour markets were quite ac 





t week, due to the sharp advance 


t price tjoth bakers and whole 
were ictive in covering their re 


ent for the next 90 days Some 


d erstayed the market and were will 

pay up to the ceiling Terminal 
mill ked considerable new busines and 
yu lave booked more, but they are now 


jue d between wheat prices and _ flour 


The increase of 4e¢ in the subsidy 
I first 11 day of October helped, 
n with this subsidy they were not 
ble » buy the cash article in sufficient 
l to take on additional business. Quo- 
Oct 7, ecarlots, f.o.b Ss 
Tac family patent enriched, 50s $ 2: 
f pastry, 100s $3.02; bluestem, 1000's 
Montana hard wheat 100’s $3.56 





Portland: A broader demand for flour 
eve ed as a result of the subsidy action, 


iles possible in this territory only 
Oct. 11. Under the flat subsidy for 
tire country after Oct 11, it will 
possible for Pacific northwest mills 
nete in outside markets on_ soft 
flours, it is said. Therefore, there 
8 n good demand from all sources 
the past week, for shipment dur 
next 90 days 

fi stic buyers were in the market 
ore eely as wheat prices advanced. The 
equested offers on flour, but it is un- 
1 the mills were not keen to offer 
ter grades of flour because of the 








limit supplies of high protein wheat avail- 
able this territory, and the tight hold- 
ngs farmers. 

Quotations Oct. 7, f.o.b. mill: all Mon- 
tanas $3.67, high gluten $3.67, bluestem 
topnir $3.23, cake $3.90, pastry $3.08, pie 





99.08, fanc 





hard wheat clears 45, whole 
Wheat 100% $3.48, graham $3.06, cracked 
wheat $3.08. 
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patent $3.75@3.77, first clear $3.45 


3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent 
975@3.77; soft winter patent $3.70@3.85, 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 


for export are heavy. 


Toronto-Montreal 


strength in wheat and were held 
la! at, or close to, ceilings. Quota- 
short patent 
3.73, first spring 
hard winter short patent 











on the basis of 98's cottons are 


Toronto-Montreal: Oatmeal and_ rolled 
oats are in fair demand. The weather is 
not cold enough for any great activity. 
Quotations: rolled oats 3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed car oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Continued mild weather has 
proved detrimental to demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Sales are small and 
supplies moderate. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20° 
over rolled oats. 















Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 9 at $4.85 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0 
packages $ case, 48-0z packages $2.82 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 30, 1944, and Oct. 2, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 









American -- in bond-—~ 

Oct Sept Oct 

2 0 ) 

1943 1944 1943 
Wheat 199,592 20,499 5,965 
Corn 7,452 ‘ . 
CED ese ees vee 1,411 923 
Rye ( 567 868 
sarley 88 192 1,082 
Flaxseed 10 . 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 


Canadian markets Sept. (figures for cor 
responding date a year go given in paren 
theses): wheat 631,000 (mone) bus; corn 
274,000 (139,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
jonded grain in the United States Sept 
30, 1944, in bushels (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
3altimore see 3,943 
3oston . 
1,165 567 63 





Buffalo ooo : 

AAORE cessese 359 176 
Duluth ° . . 129 
Fort Worth .... 673 eo 
Po er rere 838 . 381 
New York . 2,946 

Afloat ....% 182 
Philadelphia .... 2,584 

Totals iteoses Bee pes 67 573 
Sept. 23, 1944... 15,72 1,835 140 677 
Oct. 2, 1043 «..< 1,949 1,196 111 1,547 


} i U | i » iat 
DLANVIIUTTIN WILLO 
SPRING WHEAT 
kansas wueat FLOQURS 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CQO. 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


Vv v v 











SECOND MILLER WANTED—MAN W 
sufficient experience to do the work, 
is 
dress 6896, The Northwestern Miller, Min 


HELP WANTED 





Vv 
SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL SOFT 
Wheat mill located near Chicago Ad 
dres 6957 The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapoli » Minn 


SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL. NEW 


York tate mill Permanent job, steady 
work Adadre 6964 The Northwestern 
Miller Minneapoli 2 Minn 





gsood and considerable overtime Ad- 


neapoli 4 Minn 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


ha real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven flour alesman, in one of the best 
central tate territorie Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 


xo Il 





CEREAL CHEMIST FOR FAIRLY LARGE 
Canadian spring wheat mill; well equipped 
laboratory; one prepared to, and capable 


of following certain research experiments, 
Addre 6950 The Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Bldg Toronto, Canada. 


ACCOUNTANT EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN 


and flour mill accounting, with executive 
ability, capable of taking complete charge 
of accounting in connection with grain 
handling and flour milling Experience 
in cost accounting and operating state- 
ments necessary Permanent position 
with opportunity for advancement, with 
compensation fully idequate for respon- 
sibilities involved Address 6959, The 





Northwestern Miller 614 Board of Trade 


suilding, Kansas City 6 Mo. 




















RYE PRODUCTS 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 








EXPERIENCED CEREAL CHEMIST DE- 


ires position Can take charge of lab- 
oratory Address 6965, The Northwestern 
Miller Minneapoli Minn 




















¢ 


MO |Guthweslorn 


wh 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
sg 















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BC MACHINE 
Pneumatic scale packaging chine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiure Co., Inman, Kan. 































IF YOU 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES = 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS «SS 


MILLING EXECUTIVES 


Our capable staff is ready to 
assist you in_ establishing 
wage incentive and _ bonus 


plans. 





A, 





Merchants Exchange 








Saye 





LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY = 


155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 
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— 
SDe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 





FLOUR 








| AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN. / 





SALINA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: From the standpoint of sup- 
ply, jobbers say the market is a little 
easier; that is, they are again able to 
buy straight cars of bran or midds. for the 
first time in many months without any 
strings attached. There has been no weak- 
ening in price, however, and millers do 
not anticipate any. Millfeed is still the 
cheapest item on the feed list, and _ pre- 
ferred the most by many feeders. Millers 
say there are holes still to be filled, with 





some buyers urgently in need of mill 
offals. Few have had an opportunity to 
accumulate stocks against increased winter 
needs So far as can be learned, there 
has been no further contracting of round 
lots for winter shipment. Mills want to 


reserve what little surplus they have with 
the expectation that mixed-car demand 
will continue heavy for some time, 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are active and 
scaree, with no change in prices Quota- 
tions, burlap bags, carloads for southern 
deliveries bran, mill run and shorts $1.90 


“41.95 ewt: for northern deliveries: $1.85 
a1.90. 

Wichita: Mills are unable to keep up 
with demand Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand is strong, the trend 
is steady. There are not enough = shorts 


to meet the mixed car demand; no bran 
surplus. Quotation; bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@ 37.50 (IKKansas City basis). 
Salina: Demand continues exceptionally 
good with the supply inadequate to take 
are of trade needs, Bran and shorts re- 
main at ceiling levels. 
Fort Worth: The situation is as _ tight 
as ever, with practically no carlot. offer- 











ings Production is going in mixed cars 
with flo Quotations: bran and gray 
shorts in mixed cars, del. TCP or 
group 


Chicago: Supply limited; all grades, $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 
Toledo: Demand continues in excess of 


the supply Ceiling prices $42.35—still pre 
vail on all millfeeds. 


Cleveland: Millfeed continues very scarce 
Demand exceeds the supply at ceiling prices. 
Spring bran, hard winter bran, standard 


middling flour middlings and red dog, 








all 42 4 

Buffalo: While output increased last week, 
it was insufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the trade, and demand gain 


ran well in excess of offerings, with no 
Quotations, all varieties 
Buffalo 


relief in sight 
$41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Boston: Volume of business was lim 
ited last week by scarce supplies rather 
than lack of demand. Resellers and job 


bers were unable to locate anything more 
than occasional mixed cars Mill output 
for the most part went to fill previous 
rders Feed grains were in better de 


mand late in the week. Spring bran, midds., 


mixed feed, red dog, all $45.67@ 46.17 
Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 
firm and the supply is small. Quota- 

tions standard bran, pure spring, hard 

winter soft winter, standard midds., flour 

and red dog, all $44.84@ 45.34. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeeds are more _ plenti- 

ful Oats continue plentiful, but barley 

offerings are light Bran, middlings and 
shorts are easier to locate at ceilings of 
$44.10@ 44.60 ton, sacked. 


Nashville: [Demand continues good and 


offerings are taken without trouble. Bran 
and shorts $43.30@ 44.30 ton, ceiling. 
Seattle: The supply is fair; $36.50 ton 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50 ton 

Ogden: Millfeed business was brisk last 
week with demand pressing, especially 
from the west coast. Plants continue to 


work at full capacity. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver price $38 ton, ceiling; California 
prices $42.08, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., 
with Los Angeles prices up $1 ceiling. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
to increase and dealers in this territory are 
finding it increasingly difficult to maintain 
tocks on their floors, Western mills are 
not interested in any forward business, 
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due to the heavy demand coming from ea t. 
ern buyers. Prices are firm at ceiling 
levels, cash car quotations being $29 94 
for bran, $30.80 for shorts and $33.80 fo; 
midds, 

Toronto-Montreal: All the millfeed being 
produced in Canada finds a ready sak in 


domestic markets, More could be used j 
it was available. Exports are kept a 
low level by restriction. Less than 


of production is going out of the coun 
Prices are at ceiling. Quotations: } 
$29, shorts $30, midds. ton, net 
terms, bags included, mixed or _ stra 
cars, Montreal freight ba 

Winnipeg: The situation is unchan 
Western domestic demand is insignific 
but supplies from western mills are mo 
freely chiefly to eastern C:% Quotati 
bran $28, shorts $29, and § 
katchewan; Alberta 50, st 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevator 
warehouses $3 extra, 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
spection division Oct. 6 1944, and 
ceipts and shipments during the past w 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Ba 


minals wes 7,362 1 14,112 1 
Private terminal 4 24 
3TOLSiIB. «3. 27,3638 15385 14,136 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 15,830 154 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ro 11,194 
CUMPCHI csicescs Zi8T8 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
Victoria Face ee 690 

Totals rarer 58,164 1,535 4 
Year ago .. . 85,468 1, 19 1 





Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 6,461 210 2,130 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

ern div + 225 


Totals Stakes) Gee 10 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 

Lake vess. Borne 37 )~=—«1,938 

Re ee ee 0 4 19 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west 

ern diy F 100 1 


Total 6,927 9 2 029 


> 
f. 


Aug l to Oct. ¢ 1944 
rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 74,521 1,174 io 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west 
ern «iy 3,255 2% 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1 to Oct. { 1944 
Kt Wm.-Pt. Ar. 72,970 1,2 23, 926 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern diy Sreibraca sé 1,421 300 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of fla 

at principal primary points for the 

ended Sept. 30, in thousand bushel 

comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments §S 

1944 1943 1944 1943 194 

57 1,752 , 


1S 62 1,647 





Minneapolis 





Duluth tice) wee 28 137 649 9 
Week ending Oct 

Minneapolis. 978 1,403 72 361,899 

Duluth ; 195 1,091 93 509 719 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output r 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by m 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside po 
the Northwest, in sacks, with compa 
figures for the previous weeks 


Sept. 


16 


Five mills 





*Four mills. 




















UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted) of date Sept. 30, and correspondit 
of a year ago: 

r—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats— -——Rye— 7~Ba 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 

jaltimore a5 ‘ . 5,348 1,198 116 23 i4 35 85 89 Ss 
Buffalo eee gsi 11,450 4,963 94 203 3,866 1,850 1,757 3,542 390 

CS ee ee 704 170 ee ; 6 y se ° 
Chicago TEReveCreeKi tT Mee 9,073 3,464 2,027 2, 836 1,667 9,901 9,206 1,67 

BORE. 2 cccircvsevns is e% r “% és ga ‘ 
2 er a .. 15,680 30,190 — A 2,613 962 171 1,959 4,3 8 
POTt WOSth icvesvessee 15,697 9,970 155 217 287 141 44 53 7 
COREVORCOM 24.560 2s cse0 de 1,838 4,861 
Hutchinson 10,074 F Ac ae oe 
Indianapolis 124 366 10 125 
Kansas City 125 940 211 945 1,677 
Milwaukee 7 11 4 70 3 
Minneapolis 2,442 2,960 1,900 5,190 8 . 
New Orleans 90 192 — 60 | 
New York 3 1 2 1 1 
OS ee ree shed 1,656 2,712 79 412 1,27 18 
eee terre 3 17 ite 183 ’ 
Philadelphia ‘ 14 25 1 84 +? = 
eg eer 175 905 24 51 34 1 
Sioux City 275 501 2 83 142 271 
es. BOREDM 6 4.0.65 9.50 vee 2 643 13 8 62 a 
WICHIGN si viwe 73 178 J 
oO Pere ee ae ‘ 








Totals .sscccccccses 166,826 168,267 8,907 





7,406 15,602 14,001 14,530 21,818 22,730 11,06 
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WFA Deliveries 
of Grain Products 
Increase in August 
C.—While 
dairy and poultry products continued to 


head the list of foodstuffs delivered in 
August for shipment to the Allies under 


meat, 


WasHiInoton, D. 


lend-lease, increases over July deliveries 
were shown in grain products and _ in 
fats and oils. 
Food Administration’s report, total de- 


According to the War 


liveries of all lend-lease foodstuffs in 
{ugust amounted to 558,577,695 Ibs, 
compared with 522,851,964 lbs in July 
ind 1,076,611,544 Ibs in August a vear 


Grain product deliveries in August 

showed a 2% increase over July de- 
iveries, amounting to 103,333,972 Ibs 
liv £ 


Deliveries of fats 
15% 


than double the deliveries of these 


or (8% of the total. 


and oils amounted to and were 
mo 
products in July, the total for August 
y $5,530,592 Ibs. 


Meat products, chiefly cured and froz- 


bei 


en pork, canned meat and lard, made 


up approximately 35% of total August 


deliveries. Dairy and poultry products, 
mostly evaporated milk, cheese and dried 
eggs, amounted to 18%. 


Other shipside deliveries in August 
inclided: fruits and vegetables, 4% or 
19,696,075 Ibs; sugar, 6% or 33,189,794 
lbs; special commodities, 3% or 15,375,- 
820 lbs; cotton and fiber, 1% or 2,910,- 
1% or 


673 Ibs, and tobacco, less than 


622.333 Ibs. 


Of the total August deliveries of 
lend-lease foods, 50% or 276,500,107 


lbs were destined for the United King- 
dom and other British possessions and 
11% The 
was destined for Greece, North Africa, 
West Africa, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Jugoslavia and the French committee of 
National 


for Russia. remaining 9% 


Liberation. 


The total of all August deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products 
under Jend-lease and other war pro- 
grams was 736,479,001 Ibs compared 


with 735,802,373 Ibs in July. 


Cash sales in August to the armed 
forces, Red Cross, foreign relief groups 


that share in the 
United States food supplies totaled 111,- 
208,963 Ibs (15% of the total) compared 
with 136,500,587 Ibs (19%) in July. 
Under WFA’s Caribbean and 


ind other agencies 


Terri- 


torial Emergency programs, deliveries 
in August totaled 63,715,045 lbs (8%) 


compared with 75,023,913 Ibs (10%) in 





July Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands received 47,666,480 Ibs and 
Hawaii 16,048,565 lbs. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BOSTON BAKERS PLAY GOLF 


The Bakers Club of Boston concludec. 


its program of golf tournaments for 


the season with an outing at the Nashua, 
N. Hi, Country Club, Sept. 18-19. Don 
and Paul Mulvanity of the 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 
of the Over 40 
members participated in the tournament 
and 65 
Sept. 19, 


into competition and Charles EF. 


Ramsey 


were hosts occasion. 


were on hand for the dinner 
A President’s Cup was intro- 
duce; 
Monroe, head of the organization, pre- 
sented it during the dinner meeting to 
Paul Mulvanity, who won the first leg 
with a low gross of 80. Other prizes in 
the form of war stamps were also award- 
ed. James F. O’Rourke, Wilson & Co., 
chairman of golf committee 


M4, was in charge of the tournament. 


the for 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


When your wheat comes from this elevator 


it has maximum, tested country-run values, 


not merely minimum grades. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


3,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











AARCE 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2R-DANIELS~MIDEAND COMPAN) 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS ~ Week — a 

‘hi New Yor! Nashville Peoria 

i. wo Chicago Enid Galveston 

Ka ~ " Spite Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

ansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











ee 9 
Golden Loaf” 22's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 
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Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 7 
“Citadel” ia 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
ali 
CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON : TORONTO, CANADA 
, eae 
PURITY “Clarists yw WO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 
GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE . MAITLAND . HURON 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ti 
- 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


i in 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 























TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 7 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


















Cable Address % 
; ; Ce ALL 
HASTINGS ae CABLE CODES 
Montreal ¢ Tit USED 


aasrevasee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











1 {il 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 2 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 





JUTE - > we 
wt BAGS coro 

BAGS - BAGS 

COTTON | IN CANADA | COTTON 











The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


hs 


‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


_—— 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ccessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Canadian Hard Spring 

450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Sedeadceneal Alberta’ 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















IT’S IN THE RECORD 














CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 










ag 


Ono 








ROLLED OATS 





—_ 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


OATMEAL 













6) | 
fle 
Robin 








Since 1857 


James! Richardson £ JIMS 


é / M / T é& a 


Hood Flour 


Mills Limited Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
s Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON Q WINNIPEG * CANADA 
TO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONS TON \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


eo Rene Ge eee Cable Add ‘UAMESRICHY = = 
able ress: ee 
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F: 
Mortgage Debts 


ties 


armers Repaying 


Rapid Rate 


Vasuincton, D. C.—Farmers’ equi- 
in their farms are the highest in a 
ter of a century, according to re- 
to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
Increased equities have come 
through large repayments on the 
ipal of farm mortgage debts in 
ist few years of exceptionally good 
These repayments have 
the 


mortgage loans. 


income. 
ly exceeded amount of new 
irm Credit Administration borrow- 
vith bank and commissioner 
have made a 
d in reducing their indebtedness,” 


land 
most remarkable 
ts I. W. Duggan, governor of the 

Credit Administration. Repay- 
; on these loans totaled more than 
00,000 for the ended June 
144, or about four times the amount 


year 


w loans. 
ause of these repayments and sim- 
large payoffs to other farm mort- 
lenders, the total farm mortgage 
of the 

) dollars 


about a 
1940, offi- 


country is now 


less than in 
said. 

de from making good progress in 
g their debts under control, farm- 
ive built sizable nest eggs in War 
the 
s of the federal land banks. Money 


ds and in Future Payment 


ese funds can be applied to meet 
ipal payments on land bank loans 
they come due in periods of less 
ible farm income. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERS HEAR SAFETY TALK 

bert C. Haven, safety engineer for 
York, 
the 
Bakers 


Continental Baking Co,, New 

at the monthly meeting of 
New 
‘iation, on Sept. 21 at the Columbia 
!, Portland. 
safety program and emphasized 
that 


well as a 


division, England 


He explained his com- 


belief it is a human relations 


lem as mechanical one. 


s opinion a sound program calls 


n individual study of each employee 
ndividual contact, rather than rely- 


ntirely upon general meetings and 





safety bulletins. Mr. Haven declared 
that the baking industry is far behind 
in prevention of industrial accidents, 
and urged constant daily attention to 
safety measures. Robert E. Sullivan, 
New Bakers 
retary, was in charge of the meeting. 


England Association sec- 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAPID INCREASE OF RYE 
IN WHEAT-RYE MIXTURES 


NEB. 
found that there will be approximately 





LINCOLN, Agronomists have 
seven times as much rye grain in the 
harvested crop as was contained in the 
wheat-rye mix used to seed the crop. 
+ es OS 
braska Grain Improvement Association, 


Swinbank, secretary of the Ne- 


recently reported the results of the first 
tests conducted 
the 


the agronomy department of 


year’s wheat-rye mix 


co-operatively between association 


and the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Samples of Cheyenne winter wheat 
containing 1, 3, 5 and 10% (by weight) 
of common rye were made up and 
planted at normal seeding time in the 
fall of 1943. 


given the plots until after heading when 


No extra treatment was 
counts were made to determine the per- 
centage of rye heads present. 

The 


and, after threshing, the percentages of 


crop was harvested when ripe 


rye grain were determined by separation 
The 


year of the test were as follows: 


and weighing. results of the first 


Mixture seeded % of rye harvested 


in percentage heads #xrain 
99 wheat, 1 rye — 4.4 7.8 
97 wheat, 3 rye . 13.5 18.8 
95 wheat, 5 rye 5 al wieteteus 20.5 29.4 
80 wheat, 10 TYG «.2ccse0s GLb 18.4 
In commenting upon the rapid in- 


crease in the amount of rye in the mix, 


agronomists stated that the wheat did 
not winter kill. The mixtures will be 


seeded back this fall so information ex- 
tending over a period of years will be 
available to emphasize the importance 


of using rye-free seed wheat. 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Flour. 





TORONTO 1, CANADA 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cauada's Oldest 



















































“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 











“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 











“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 









THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


















HEAD OFFICE, 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, 


MONTREAL, 


WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, 
MONTREAL. 


CANADA 


EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
ALL CODES USED. 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


od 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of | 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED — | 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


. 4 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


5 


* 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


aN 


TORONTO, CANADA 


















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 





Canada 


Toronto 




















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
















R. C. PRALE. 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 



























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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* MEPHERSO 


rey 


— a e 
ALL~ROGALSKY .MILLING CO, 


N, KANSAS * 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 














of the ownership, manage- 
circulation, etc., 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 


required by the 


for Oct 1, 1944. 


State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
@ notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
appeared Thomas 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following 
knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership and manage- 
aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 


A. Griffin, who, 


is, to the best 


the reverse of 


this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher The Miller Publish- 
Post office address—Minneapolis, 
R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
and Managing Editor, C. K. 


Minn. Business 


. Pattridge and Thomas 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Miller Pub- 
stockholders of 


A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont; 
R. T. Beatty, Minneapolis; Mrs. Eva F. 
Challen, Chicago, Ill; W. G. Martin, Jr., 
New York; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; 
Minneapolis; H. J. Pat- 
tridge, Minneapolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, 
Raikes, St. Louis, 


London, Eng; 


R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; Mrs. M. 
Minneapolis; S. O. Wer- 


ner, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Rebekah S. West, 
St. Louis, Mo; H. E. Yantis, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; Thomas A. Griffin, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiants 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 6. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is—(This information 
is required from daily publications only). 
Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
18th day of September, 1944. H. J. 
Pattridge, Notary Public, Hennepin Coun- 
ty, Minn. (My commission expires Dec. 
7, 1949.) (Seal.) 














CORNELL CONFERENCE 
SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 


Timely Subjects for Discussion by Wide- 
ly Known Nutritionists Will 
Make Up Program 


The program for the Cornell Nutri- 
tion Conference to be held at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 19-21, will include 
the following outside speakers: 

Dy. &. V; 
State College: New developments on the 
vitamin D requirements of poultry. 

Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, University of 
Illinois: New developments in swine nu- 


Boucher, Pennsylvania 


trition. 

Dr. W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station: Studies on the nu- 
tritional control of milk fever. 

Dr. L. A. Moore, University of Mary- 
land: Vitamin A in reproduction and 
milk production. 

Dr. J. J. Willaman, Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, U.S.D.A: Utiliza- 
tion of dehydrated vegetable by-products 
in feeding livestock. 

The committee in charge consists of G. 
F’. Heuser, chairman; J. K. Loosli, F. 
B. Morrrison, L. C. Norris, E. I. Robert- 


son and K. L. Turk. 


FLOUR BRANDS | 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 









AMIOLD STARCH: Corn Products Re 
fining Co., New York N \ starch used 
for foods, particularly a flour diluent. Use 
claimed since De 10, 1943. 

COFIX Island Mining & Trading Corp., 
Habana, Cuba; wheat flour, rice flour and 
farina Use claimed since June 12, 1943. 

HI-BOY Acme-Evans Co ne doing 
busine a Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Cc 
Indianapolis and Lawrenceburg, Ind; self 
rising flour and wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 31, 1922. 

MONTCO-—Wm Montgomery Co., Phila 
phia, Ps packaged breakfast cereals. Use 
laimed since } ), ae. aoe 

LACDEX Stein, Hall Mfs Co., Chi 
cago, Ill; composition soya flour, malted 
cereal flour and a dextrine Use claimed 
since December 1943 

CREAM OF RYI Fruen Milling Co., Min 
neapolis, Minn; cereal breakfast oods. T 
claimed since 1902. 

FIRE BALL—International Milling Co., 
doing busines as Commercial Flour Mill 
Wilmington, Del; wheat flour Use claimed 
since Jan, 7 1942 

REFENA—Wheta Limited, Belfast, North 
ern Ireland; preparations of wheat flour for 
use in making bread, ikes and the like 
Use laimed since January 1943 

HALLMARK—Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chi 
cago, Il; oya flour Use claimed since 


Dec or, 1937 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Coming Events 


Oct 24-26 Association of Official Agri 
cultural Chemists, meeting at Statler Ho 
tel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct 27-28 American Feed Control Of 
ficials, meeting at Statler Hotel, Washing 
ton, D. C; secretary, L. E Bopst, College 
Park Mad 

Oct. 30-31.—Minnesota Feed Dealers, short 
course at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 8 New England Feed Men, annual 
meeting at Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass 

Nov. 13-14 New England Bakers As 
sociation, fall conference at Hotel Statler, 
Boston; secretary, Robert E. Sullivan 51 
Exeter St., Boston, Mass 

Nov 27 Western Grain & Feed Associ 
ation, meeting at Des Moines, Iowa; secre 
tary, Mark G. Thornburg, 827 Grand Ave 


Des Moines 
Jan. 15-16 Northwest Retail Feed As- 
sociation, convention at Hotel Nicollet, Min- 


neapolis, Minn; secretary, W. D. Flemming, 
408 South 38rd St., Minneapolis. 
Feb. 6-7.—Farmers Grain Dealers Associa 


tion of Illinois, convention at Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria, III. 

Feb. 13-15.—Farmers' Elevator Associa- 
tion of Minnesota, convention at Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

March 5-8.—American Society of s3akery 
Engineers, twenty-second annual meeting at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; pro- 
gram chairman, Carl Steinhauer, Jr., Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Better 


Lincoln, Nebraska ; 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS | 





Since 1877 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


make a better loaf. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


1863-1944 








ry r a4 M4 a | 
The Williams Bros. Co 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate y 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECO 


Hubb 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 





= 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“CovENTRY,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


“Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘‘GrarIns,”’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
LTD, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuILip,’’ Dundee 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘'GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. DUBLIN BELFAST 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
LTD. | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 
Baltic Chambers | re ee 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW SESE SS ee 
Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” “VIGILANT” Riverside 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service. 


J. H. BLAKE 








FLOUR 





/ 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOU 


4 W. Grand Ave. 





CHICAGO 








a 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


{10-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Low Grades ana Second Clears 





Your Offers Solicited 
Che New Century Company 


) So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Representing 
x Z. SHEVELOVE Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Produce Exchange 











Tun 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





NEW YORK 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 


FLOUR BROKER roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK = Foh-B ge}, | 
PHILADELPHIA 








— 


W 


D 


= 


basen of FEEDS of all kinds 
EUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








LI 





PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


[TLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
The Bourse 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


New York City and San Francisco 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








ee Seeeere ree Cer rrr ere Tee $4,904,187 

RAUL ROMIONRIINE SEN GP. Glas occ s tke esetesescers 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street ~ - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc... 
American Machine & Foundry Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Barnett & Record Co.. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. . 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power 
Bowsher, N. P., Co..... 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Co. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


. Cameron, John F., 


Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, 

Cargill, Inc. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co 
Central Soya Co., Ine. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 
Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, 

Collins Flour Mills, 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.... 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd 

Doughnut Corporation of America. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dunwoody Institute 

Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., " 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Falk Products Co. 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.. 
Farquhar Bros. ée 
Feast, C. E., & Co... 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. .... 

Finger Lakes a ‘Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 

yeoch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... 
Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine. . 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co.... 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I SS Os BUS 4 bo b-6.00 60 8S esc 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 

Innis, Speiden & Co. 

International Milling Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jennison, W. 
Jewell, L. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co....... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, 
Kent, Percy, 
Kimpton, W. S., 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


M McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, 
Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., 

Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co 
Morris, Cliff H., 

Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


N National Cotton Council of America 
National Grain Yeast Corp 

Neahr, M. J., & Co. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norris Grain Co. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator.... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 

Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Patterson & Beckenbach 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Raible, J. R., Company 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co........ 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. ‘ 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


~ St. Cloud Milling Co 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Seadburo Equipment Co. 

Service Bag & Burlap Co. 

Shellabarger Mills 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 

Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 

Spillers, Ltd. 

Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Staley Milling Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Division 

Milling Co.) 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Stonhard Co. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R.. Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tavlor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corp. 

Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 

Thomas, A. Vaughan 

Thompson, FE. 8. 

Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Transit Grain Co. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Universal Mills 

United Grain Growers, Ltd... 

T'rhan, George, Milling Co. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Victor Chemical Works 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 

Voiet Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co......... 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., 


Western Asaurance Co. 

W. A. Cooperative Flour & “Grain Ex 
port Agency 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 

Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Winthrop Chemical Co., 

Wisconsin Milling Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., 
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by the Millers 
National 
Federation 


Axncirarnsc the recommendations of the 
Millers National Federation, we have already 
developed two types of N-RICHMENT-A con- 
centrate with the extra 10% margin that assures 
safe compliance with Government requirements. 

TYPE 4 has ferrum reductum as its source 
of iron, and when fed at the rate of 4% oz. of 
N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour, there is 
practically no ash addition from the concentrate. 

TYPE 5 has sodium iron pyrophosphate as its 
source of iron, and, for increased accuracy of con- 
trol, it is compounded to be fed at the rate of 
VY, oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 

A recent statement issued by the Millers National 
Federation contains this suggestion: “It will be 
necessary, in addition, for millers to be certain that 
the enrichment feeders used in their plants are dis- 
charging the full amount of pre-mix recommended 
by the manufacturers.” 

Why not then avail yourself of N-A triple serv- 
ice — enrichment concentrates compounded to pro- 
tect quality — feeders of guaranteed accuracy — an 
easy-to-reach field organization qualified and ready 
to check both of these factors in your own mill at 
your convenience and without obligation. 





NENT-A 


with 10% Safety Factor 


“N-RICHMENT-A” 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


For the Enrichment of Flour 


Prepared from Wheat Starch, N id (Niacin), Ferrum 
Reductum, Calcium Phos lamine Chloride 
(Vitamin B.) and itamin B:) 

G | 
The Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" in this/ €ontoiner 3 carefully manufactured and 


inspected prior to shipment. We wadt it te | : satisfaction. Each avoirdupois ounce 
of Type 4 ‘'N-RICHMENT-A” is guargnteed to contain the following: 


5480 mg of Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

4800 mg of Iron — : 
760 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
460 mg of Riboflavin (Vitamin B.,) 


Our guarantee is that we will replace ond pay shipping charges on any Type 4 
“N-RICHMENT-A" which is 4ound not to contain these essential ingredients in the quantity 
stated, and the guarantee is limited to such replacement. We ossume no liability for 
labor, loss or damage arising from use. 


APPLICATION 


The addition of one-quarter (0.25) ounce of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" to each 100 
pounds of flour will add fe each pound of flour: 


1.90 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
1.15 mg Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 

13.70 mg Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

12.00 mg Iron 


8 ounces of enriched flour, prepared as above directed, will contain the following proportions of 
the minimum daily requirements: Vitamin B, 95%, Rimoflavin 28.75%, Iron 60%, and 6.85 mg 
Niacin, in addition to the vitamins and minerals natural to the flour. 


NET CONTENTS 25 POUNDS BATCH NUMBER... 
. - Sole Distributor . . 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


CORPORATION 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Form 51 SM 9.44 








How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 

OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 

Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 

You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you’d slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts—but in France they shoot you for it. 


It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 


be our—and the world’s—salvation. 








